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5 H. P. Link- ma Silent Chain Dr ;cs Cperating enews Machiries 


Increase the Efficiency pe Your Machines 


Do you realize what an important part your power transmission 
equipment plays in your daily output? 
Too often, even in mills employing the most modern methods in other departments, the 


Drive is overlooked. Old time methods of transmitting power are considered “good enough. 
nill owners cannot afford to overlook the leaks. Every 
r motors to machines 


























But in this day of keen competition, 1 
unit must do its share of work without waste, and the Drive from you 
and line shafting is just where the leaks occur, and where constant efficiency is required. 

The smooth positive Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive results in fewer broken ends than any 
other known form of power transmission. Its efficiency over belting has often increased pro- 
duction from 17 to 25 per cent. Its compactness, silent ru: ining and economy of power m; ike 
is superior to the gear drive. It offers no obstruction to Ii ght, no danger to employes. It is 
the logical drive for the modern textile mill. 

If you want to increase the efficiency of your machines and increase your daily output, 


investigate the LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN DRIVE. Read page 24 of our catalog 144C, 


which we send to interested parties on request. Address our nearest office. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 











General Machinery Co 
Lindrooth, Shubart & Co 
Wilmot Machinery Co 
Meese & Gottfried Co 





New York - : 299 Broadway Birminghain, 

Boston, - : 31 State Street Denver, ; 
Pittsburgh, : : 1501 3 Park Bldg New Orleans, 
St. Louis, : : Central Nat’l Bank Bldg San Francisco 












COTTON 


THE RABBETH CENTRIFUGAL 
CLUTCH SPINDLE 


Carries Bobbins at Uniform Level 


Produces more even twist 


Filling bobbins carry ten per cent. 


more yarn 


The only real improvement in 


spindles for years 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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Int BEST NORTHROP LOOM 


BOBBINS 


AND 


SHUTTLES 


NORTHROP 
LOOM 
MANUFACTURERS 


Od FS) Ba) dA) A a Ad Ged OF ad a) a ot a 


. LOOK FOR OUR NAME 
ON YOUR 


Shuttles and Bobbins 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN, SOUTHERN AGENT 


40 South Forsyth Street ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 


Whitinsville, Mass. 





BUILDERS OF 


Cotton Mill Machinery, 





New Model Drawing Frame. 


Cards, Combers, Drawing Frames, Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, Reels, 
Long Chain Quillers, and Looms. 


Southern Agent: STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





COTTON MILL MACHINERY 















CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES 
MULES 
LOOMS 
DOBBIES 


SOUTHERN OFFICE AT CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
EDWIN HOWARD, Agent 


Superior 


LOOM CRANKS 


A Specialty 
For Repairs of Looms Built by Other Shops 
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[oe | 
Cotton Mill Equipment 


Specialists. 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Drawing and Roving Frames 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Spinning and Twisting Frames 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Spoolers and Reels 


T. C. ENTWISTLE CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Beamers and Warpers 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent 
1112 Independence Building. Charlotte, North Carolina. 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOM 





No other loom can equal it in production, 
quality of cloth, freedom from breakages and 


repairs and ability to use cop or bobbin filling. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Souther Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Crompton & Knowles Fancy 
Cotton Loom 


The loom shown on this page illustrates one of the 
many types of Fancy Cotton Looms built by the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


It may be arranged for three, four or five harness and 
the usual combination of drop boxes are readily applied 
either to new looms or to old looms already in the mill. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 


Providence, R. I. WORCESTER, MASS. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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S Wii IN RINGS, 


|i LIGHTEST RUNNING _ RUNNING 
MOST DURABLE, and 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


Haveyou seen Our 
amond 
Finish 
a ea 


SACO-PETTEE 


DOUBLE CARDING SYSTEM 






Successfully Information 
Operated 
Gladly 
by 
Many Mills. Furnished. 





SACO-PETTEE COMPANY 
SHOPS: NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., BIDDEFORD, ME. 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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A Lace and Edging Machine That Runs Quietly at High Speed 


Also adapted to manufacture of fancy knit goods, coats, 
sweaters, shawls, nubias, golf vests and their trimmings. 


GEORGE W. LINDLEY 
5122 Wakefield Street - - «+ - Germantown, Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURER OF TEXTILE AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 


STEWART & SONS 


















KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. 


Makers of Looms for 







Plain and Fancy Weaving LO 1M Pee 
Fall River, Massachusetts 0 R E E DS 
Jasper and Orleans Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Southern Agent, O. A. Robbins, Charlotte, N. C. 





You say your loss from broken spools is but 
a mere trifle 










D ID you ever attempt to prove that statement? Do it, for your own satisfac- 
tion. The magnitude of this waste is not readily apparent in the stress of 
other matters, but if you will apply yourself to the matter you'll see it is a big 
item on the wrong side of your ledger. Our METAL PROTECTED SPOOLS 
will save practically all this loss for you. They rarely ever break or separate. 
When you consider that it’s the full spool which breaks, you'll see why our 


METAL PROTECTED Spools save you big money. The metal does not rust or LESTERSHIRE SPOOL AND 
stain the yarn. It protects both the outside and inside of spool. We are mak- MANUFACTURING CO. 


ing a special trial offer to mills who have never used our spool. Write for this 


offer and sample spools at once. ADDRESS 2” LESTERSHIRE, NEW YORK 























Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


METALLIC DRAWING ROLL 


Qver the leather system before placing orders for new machinery, or if con- 
templating an increase in production, have them applied to their old machinery. 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION GUARANTEED 


SAVES 











Roll Covering Floor Space Waste and 
Varnishing Power Wear 


ONE-THIRD LESS WEIGHT REQUIRED 
RUNS SUCCESSFULLY ON 


Sliver Laps Comber Draw Boxes Drawing Frames Slubbers and 
Ribbon Laps Railway Heads Mechanical or Intermediate 
Elec. Stop Motion Roving Frames 










WRITE FOR POINTS CLAIMED, ALSO PRICES AND PARTICULARS, TO 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


INDIAN ORCHARD, - - - - -  - = MASSACHUSETTS 
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S. F. BOWSER & CO., Inc., 


Home Plant and General Offices, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Branches 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta, Toronto. 
Manufacturers of standard, self-measuring, hand power 
driven pumps, large and small tanks, gasoline and oil stor- 
age systems, self-registering pipe line measures, oil filtra- 

tion and circulating systems, dry cleaner’s systems, etc. 
Established 1885. 


We Manufacture high grade 


eomnaemneratn 
‘AMERICAN? American Ingot Iron Corrugated Culverts 


. 
‘of McQ, » and TANKS fov Storage of WATER, OIL, 
“Ox Oe GASOLINE and GRAIN 


R 
* 
O, hy WELDED PNEUMATIC PRESSURE TANKS 
~ All Iron Portable Garages and Roofing 
vy Write Dept. F for information 


rhis Brand is @ The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 


guarantee of un. 
usual durability. ATLANTA, GA, LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 






MARCUS A. DARY, FRED. H. DARY, 
Agent and Treasurer, Superintendent. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Reels for Cotton 


WOOLENS AND WORSTED 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders 
and Spoolers 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., 


2124 to 2130 E. York Street 
Phifadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HIGH GRADE 


Spinning and 
Twisting Travelers 


Taunton, Massachusetts 












WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH COMPANY 
ROLLER SKINS 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Globe Machine & FoundryCo BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS, 


Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 





SHEEPSKINS 


er eae HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


Specialists in Warping Machinery since 1872. 


_. 1815-25 E.BOSTON AVE 
Jos. f. PEARSON KENSINGTON Digs a 





A. G. ‘THURSTON @ SON 


R,. W. THURSTON, Proprietor 


Denn Spindle Driven Ball Wa«zper. =e meen ere SNA ps Sg ee] 





ae | ae ee) I eee See SAORADTORERS OF << << 
We guarantee our spindle driven ball warper to pull Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and 
any number of ends that it is possible to arrange in two General Machinery 





creels (about 1,000), without chafing the yarn or squeez- 
ing out the ends of the ball. Specialties made of Renecking, Reflutng 
Filing and Hening of all kinds of Rolls 


It builds a straight ball with an even tension through- 
Speeder Flyers repaired and fitted with any style presser. 


out. 





Spindles Straightened, Restepped and Retopped. 
Cor.Mulberry ani Division Sts., Fall River, Mass. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
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| Ha 
FELTON’S MILL BRUSHES 


BRISTLE 
PURE fe ee 
S. A. Bs 
GIVE ENTIRE 7 Saisracrion 


S. A. FELTON & SON COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


(\ ANTI-CORROSIVE - 
YLINDERUIL’ 


TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS. 
lf it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
| worth our price-—-put your own value on it and remit on 
) that basis. Isn’t that a fair proposition? “A. C, C.” will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair bills 
-—save your piston packing, too. It has 
been doing this forforty years, it will effec 
such a saving 120w—just give “A. A. C.” 
a chance, 
May we go into the subject with you? 


co. 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


a eS 9 oy | ie. 


| 
243 SOUTH ST. 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 
Cheapest of them all. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 





Patented and manufactured by 


THE |, E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - Connecticut. 





COTTON 
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Patented 






Knitting 
Machinery 






for 


HOSIERY 







and 


UNDERWEAR 


Write for catalogue 


Scott & Williams, Inc. 
Geo. D. Mayo Machine Co. 
General Office, 88 Pearl St., Boston 
SHOW ROOMS 


236 Chestnut St. 









PHILADELPHIA, - - : F 


UTICA, - - - 
CHICAGO, - - =- - 





6 Devereux St. 
5th Ave. & Jackson St. 











ALL SIZES. 18 inches in diameter 
up to 240 inches for ALL KINDS of 
HARD WORK. 








Steam Fans 
Electric Fans 
Water Motor Fans 


Direct Connected §22052?"r.., 


BELTED FANS IN FOUR HUNDRED STYLES AND SIZES 


TELL ME YOUR REQUIREMENTS AND I WILL 
MAKE YOU A LOW PRICE ON A FAN THAT 
WILL DO YOUR WORK. 


JAMES M. SEYMOUR, JR., 
51-538 Lawrence Street, 


Newark, New Jersey. 
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Bale Ties and Buckles 
Box Strapping 
Corner Irons 


; Case Seals 


2 Sizes 
Acme Galv. Twisted Wire 


Spread every 6 inches for nails. Put 
up in coils of 4000-5000 feet. Wooden 
reel furnished. 





Acme Steel Goods Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Main Office and Works 
2834-40 Archer Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Eastern Branch 
151 LaFayette Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Southern Branch 
58-64 W. Alabama Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 


ythoid BEST PREPARED ROOFING 


MADE Is 


Ay LYTHOID 
AND WE CAN PROVE IT. 
ROOFIN(; 


The Only Roofing Guaranteed Without Re-Coating 
EXCLUSIVE AGENCIES GIVEN TO RESPONSIBLE FIRMS 
NCO een 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PROPOSETION 


LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH COMPANY, 


BOUND BROOK, N. J., U.S.A. 


Ss i ee 
ih fn ut fi ty 
iia i 


LEIGH & BUTLER 


Successors ” Evan Arthur Leigh 
232 Summe bes ston, Mass 
SOLE AGENTS in the United States aad ‘Canada for 
Platt’s Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
Improved qpachines for Preparing, Drawing a Spinning 
orsted Yarns on the French Syste 
rossal — Machinery for making rs —— 
om Cotton Waste, ete. 





William C. Bull 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
MAKER OF 


Fulling Machines, Washing Ma- 
chines, Drying Form Boards 
OF EVERY VARIETY 


For Ladies’, Men’s and 
Children’s Goods 

















Steam Heated Hose Boards 


Most Economical and Efficient 
Method of Drying Hosiery 


Made of Aluminum, highly polished, always slick and 
smooth, assuring results not now obtainable by use of 


Woodenboards and Dryboxes 


Saves Time—Labor—Power—Insurance 
’ For Particulars address 


W. D. BUTZ, Sole Selling Agent 
625 Bourse Bldg., Philada., Pa. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


A. A. WESTCOTT & SONS, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


Cotton and Woolen Spindles, Spinning and Twister Flyers, 
STEPS, BOLSTERS, 
S A SPECIALTY. Old Spindles Re-Ground and Re. 
a -~ All Work Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 
HOPEDALE, MASS. 






TRADE MARK 


BARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Orrice Ano Factory 

R Fr fur 
Boston, Mass. ie eles is GREENVILLE, S.C. 
WARP TYING MACHINES 


KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 











paired. 
A. W. WESTCOTT, Manager 









HAND 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR COTTON 


















Howard Dustless Duster Company 


200 Summer S8t., BOSTON, MASS. - BAY STATE ~ 
Tw tighd ten HOWARD Gober STORAGE & WAREHOUSE 
ically Treated Dust Water and Soap and -COMPANY ~ 
Cloth. Reotals Be Pragya SPRINGFIELD, LOWELL, HAVERHILL—Massachusetts 


“NO OIL TO SOIL” 


mladesicsceamce 


Testers 


Quick Accurate HUTTLE containing our patent hand- 


: threading device and Marble spindle with 
Easy Operation 
our patent staple. 

The patent staple not only prevents the top 
of shuttle from splitting when spindle is raised 
but strengthens shuttle at the spindle end. We 
consider the Marble spindle the most practical 


spindle ever invented and when used with our 


Ball Bearing 
| Shipped on 


Approval 


patent staple greatly improves same. 


. WOONSOCKET, R 


Wey, 
HAND THREADING 


Hand Operating Cloth Tester 


Henry L. Scott & Co. 


Providence, 


S 
st 













Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste Pull- 


ers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders, 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COTTON 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Circular Rib 


Knitting Machinery 


ORS 


Underwear and Hosiery 


THE MERROW 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging 
and Scallop Stitch Machines 





Our New Style 60 Machine 


For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- 
duces the strongest seam with the greatest economy. 


USE STYLE 60S for welting. Stockings, blind stitch. 
USE STYLE 60H for hemming bottoms of Underwear. 
USE STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 

STYLE 18 is for Horse Blankets. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


28 Laurel Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


427 Broadway, New York, 237 Market St., Chicago 
Knickerbocker Bld’g, 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Office and Show Rooms 


718-720 Cherry St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Will Sew Any Fabric Wet or 
Dry, Light or Heavy—Fine 
Stitch, Coarse Stitch. 


BIRCH TREE. 


BIRCH BROS. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
“Coronation” Piece End Sewing 


Machine 


Sent on trial most anywhere. Send for Circular 


BLEACHING, DYEING & FINISHING MACHINERY 





The American Audit Co. 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. 
THEO. COCHEU, Jr., Vv. -Pres. & Secy 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer. Amdit New York 
100 Broadway (Home Office) 
NEW TORE tied St. & 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria 
me Eye BRANCH—1015-1019 4th National Bank Building 

CHICAGO—Margquette Building. 

BOSTON—Exchange Building 
PEL ADELE Lael es Stratford. 

BAL tN ee be Building. 

Ww ASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Western Metropolis Bank Building. 
RICHMOND, VA.—American go "Syapcces Building. 
LONDON, C.—50 Gresham St. Ban 
MILWAwv KEE” Plankinton Bank Bailding. 


Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President. 


Telephone Main 872 
Cable Address 





| 
} 
| 
Wl 
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Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


FEATURES 


REIS = Rectangular Slots, 
PRODUCTS | nae ) Hardened at Bot- 
, r tom,Sectional 
Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardening 


and Ground §sur- 


Under wear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 
tles, -Collarettes, 
Toques, Golf Caps, 
Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 


Corset Covers, But- 


faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two 
Speed Drive, Dog- 
less Attachment, 
Positive Pattern 
ton Stays, Mittens, : \ Mechanism, Nee- 
. dle Guard and Pro- 
Bandages. tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 


Stock Holder 


One of the most important requisites in life is to learn where to get good 
value for your money. This advertisement is to enable you to satisfy your- 
self where you can get that value in circular latch needle knitting machinery 
and accessories—machinery which pays the best returns when its efficiency 
as well as its first cost is considered. We make that kind. If you doubt it, 
won't you write to us when in need of knitting machinery and let us demon- 
strate what advantages our make has for you? 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Established 1889 ry NORRISTOWN, PENN. 


| 
| 


| 
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Quality of Product Secures for Our Customers 





ASK THOSE WHO KNOW 


Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
Franklin, N. H. 


Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF YOU WANT HELP 


IN ANY DEPARTMENT OF YOUR MILL, IT IS 
LIKELY YOU CAN GET IT THROUGH 


An Ad in the 


MILL NEWS 


which is read by more mill people than any other paper in the 
South. Write for sample copy and advertising rates. 


Besides this we often bring the employer and employee to- 
gether by means of the 


Mill News Employment Bureau 


which is entirely distinct from the newspaper advertising 
and is especially intended for Superintendents, Overseers 
and men in the higher positions, who are already em- 
ployed but can safely use this confidential means of se- 
curing better positions. 

If you will kindly inform us, as far as possible in ad- 
vance, just what kind of man you want, stating amount 
of wages, etc., we shall take pleasure in helping you; and 
it will be our rule not to recommend any man for a posi- 
tion unless we have a personal knowledge or positive 
assurance of his fitness for the same. ; 


We shall appreciate any communication from you 
along this line and feel safe in saying that we are in better 
position than any one else to render you such service. 


Yours very respectfully, 


Mill News Printing Company, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











Philadelphia Show Rooms, 


17 


Builders of 
CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting 
p Machinery 


For Knitting 
the Latest 
} Style Fabrics. 


Underwear, Sweaters 

Toques, Cardigan 

Jackets, Borders, Etc. 
Also Builders of 


Napping 


Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest 


Write for Descrip- 
tive Circular 


Little Falls, 
New York 


Quality 


AND 


Economy 


INVINCIBLE 


JENCKES KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY 


RHODE ISLAND 
1211-1217 Filbert Street 


PAWTUCKET, 
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At Last a 


Satisfactory 


White e 


EARS 


ago the 
makers of 
Rice’s Mill 
White rec- 
‘ognized the 
necessity of 
an interior 





























Interior of Spinning Room 
Before Using Rice’s 
Mill White. 


—<$ 









4 white with 
greater light- 


reflecting 5 
power and & 
greater perma- 


” hence than any 
then known. Cold water paints and others 
had proved short-lived or a source of constant 
annoyance because of flaking. Experiments finally revealed 
a way to treat linseed oil and other vehicles that would give 

elasticity, free flowing and high gloss. ‘This is the secret of 


sing 
Rice’s Mill White. 


RICES MILL WHITE 





1 Not a Cold Water Paint 
“The Paint that Brims Over With Sunlight’’ 


AW 


qj 
—_ 
=—; 





—“— 
q 
‘ 





It is a paint of great opacity, firm, glossy and able to stand the disintegrating 
force of expansion, contraction and mill vibration without flaking cake scal- 
ing. It retains its brilliance longer than any other gloss white and under 
ordinary conditions will not turn yellow. 









Rice’s Mill White flows freely under the brush—and never drags. A painter 
will actually cover 20% more surface using this white than he will using any 


similar paint. Scientific tests have proved that Rice’s Mill White increases 
inside light—depending, of course, on local conditions—from 19% to 36%. 







If you have 20,000 or more square feet of ceiling and wall space 
to cover, write us, on your letterhead, for a free sample 

showing its fine surface and high reflective power, and our 
booklet, ‘‘Make the Most of Daylight in Your Plant.’’ Address 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
22, Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Originators of the Mill White Idea. 
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Knuckle Joint 


Baling 
Press 


50 to 
500 TONS 


Send for Catalog 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 


455 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 






= aes . 
RELIANCE 
Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 





Write for Catalog and Prices 
CHARLES HART, 





FRANKFORD, PHILA. 











Hosiery and Underwear 


415 S. Washtenaw Ave. 


PARSONS TRADING CO., New York City 


Reliance Machine Works, 






COTTON 


**For Your Pressing Needs.’’ 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES | 


BALING PRESSES 
Open or Steel Box 
for 
Baling Cotton, Cloth, 
Waste and Scrap 
Hydraulic Presses are 
economical, rapid, 
powerful, easy to op- 

erate. 

Investigate our Press- 
es. They have taken 
HIGHEST AWARDS 


750 Ton 
Warehouse Cotton Compress 
We build Hydraulic Presses in all styles and sizes 
irty-five years’ experience 
IF INTERESTED WRITE FOR CATALOG 

Some of Our Presses 
The Hydraulic Press Mfg. |BALING, VENEER, FORM- 
ING, POWDER, CLOTH 
Company FINISHING, | EMBOSSING, 

36 Lincoln A EXTRACTION LIV 
neo “venue | OIL, COTTON SEED OIL, 

MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO | WINE AND CIDER. 


Eastern office: 1105 F 39-41 Cortlandt St., New York City 








Saved $500.00 





That’s what you 


will say this time 





next year if you in- 





stall one of our 





Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 


Machines 






ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SOLE FOREIGN AGENTS 
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EUREKA FIRE HOSE 


Was Awarded 
GRAND 
PRIZE 
at the 
St. Louis 

Exposition 
1904 
for 

Superior 
Quality 
of 
Goods 


HOSE FOR 
ERE} ’ ase ALL 
<a PURPOSES. 


0 





















TRADE MARK 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 









Bay State 










s . 
ludi 
Brick and Cement Coating aes: relay 
Four Ply Three Ply Two Ply 













The only circular and seamless woven brands of fire hose 
that possess four,—three and two entirely distinct and indepen- 
dent plies, and can be entirely separated, and possess four,— 
three and two warp and filling threads. 

FOR FACTORY AND MILL PROTECTION 

These goods are especially adapted for use in Cotton, Oil, 
Woolen, Silk Print, Knit Goods and Carpet Mill, Pulp and Pa- 
per Mills, Sugar Refineries, Ice and Refrigerating Machinery, 
Chemical Works, Tanneries, Etc. 

Samples and Full Information given on Application. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


AGENCIES: Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., 
New Orleans, La., and Memphis. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY COMPANY. 







will protect all concrete or 
cement construction against 
damage by moisture, will re- 
tard fire, give your building 
any tint desired, may be used 
as a tint on brick or wood, is 
equally advantageous on 
stucco or concrete houses, in 
mill, bridge or sewer con- 
struction. Send at once for 


booklet No. 8. 
















WILLIAM FIRTH, FRANK B. COMINS, 
President. Vice-Pres, & Treas. 








The American Moistening Company 
120 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the Highest Award on recom- 
Franklin Institute for 






It was used here 












mendation of the 





“Simplicity and Originality of Design’’ 


Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers 
in the world. The last twenty years re- 
ceiving the Highest awards in this coun- 
try and Europe for its Air-Moistening 
System. Eight Gold Medals and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative 
Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile 
Schools. Write for Booklet “*T’’ on Humid- 
ification. Legal proceedings will at once 
be taken against infringers and users of » 
infringements. 


J. F. PORTER, ~rraern representative 


ATLaw fA, GA. 

















MONTGOMERY WARD & CO.’S NEW WAREHOUSE 
Richard E. Schmidt, Archt. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Bay State Cement Coating used on Interior Walls 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 


Incorporated 


Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders, 
82-84 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Textile Manufacturer: 


Your plant can never be 100% efficient unless you 


use CLARK TRUCKS. 


For over Thirty years, they have been hailed as the 
best. We make them special to meet your particular 
needs at slight additional cost. 


Furnished with Iron or 
Rubber Tired Wheels. 


Write for Catalog. 


. THE GEORGE P. CLARK CO. 


“Pioneer Truck and Caster Manufacturers”’ 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
New York Office, 13-21 Park Row 





ELECTRIC SINGEING MACHINERY 


FOR COTTON, WORSTED, SILK AND SCHAPPE YARNS 
AND WIDEGOODS 


Economy, Quality, Hygiene 


We lower your cost of production from 30 to 60 per cent. 

We produce yarns of finer quality. 

We produce yarns of better color. 

We give you absolutely clean yarns and CLBAN SAFE 

WORK-ROOMS. 

Simple to operate. 

The only machine that allows manufacturers to meet the 
demands of increasingly rigid legislation controlling the health 
conditions of the work-room. 


SOCIETE ANONYME ELECTRO-TEXTILE 
SOLE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


THEO. F. HUSSA, , <2: s., New York 
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Cleanly, Power-Saving 
and Oil Saving 


Shafting Boxes 








are described in this Hyatt Bulletin 
No. 400 


For Textile Mill Work this type of 
shating box excels, as 


It holds sufficient oil for a long period 
and the oil will not work out along the 
shaft and drip. 


The flexible spiral steel rollers are 
alternated, right and left, insuring 
thorough lubrication throughout the 
entire length of the bearing. 

The flexible rollers cushion shock and 
maintain a line of contact under 
any ordinary deflection or distortion of 


the line shaft. 


The saving in power effected by the 
use of Hyatt Roller Bearing Shafting 
Boxes averages 15 per cent. 


Some mills are using over 5,000 Hyatt 
Boxes. Write for the Bulletin now. 


Hyatt Rotter Bearine Co. ! 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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WIRE RAILINGS 24, 0mnamental 
Wire Works. 
DUFUR & COMPANY, 
811 N. Howard St., - - - + Baltimore, Md, 
Wire Railings for Cemeteries, Lawns, Gardens and 
Balconies, Office and Bank Grilles, Counter Rail- 
ings, Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, Window 
Guards, Tree Guards, Sand and Coal Screens, Wire 


Cloths, Sieves, Fenders, Wire Chairs, Settees, etc. 





The Felton Curved Sweep 


Saves the broom expense. A push broom with a — 
curve that throws the dirt and lint to the center. PHONE 6¥i 







» tomat partmen 

Let Us Figure on Your Brushes pelloutren central operator: we Install and 
‘*Southern Made Mill Brushes Made Right.’’ TEM rah Maser Clock in office and Sec- 
D. D. FELTON BRUSH COMPANY all departments. ‘Our Eaa- 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA Seno For Gatavogun "CO", ; PETTES & RANDALL CO. 





CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cot tom stock, rags, excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, wet or $7 8 eo ppc 
elevators, steam heating and ventilating and mi 1 work generally. Blower and fan work a specialty. 
This conveyor is patente i. Beware of infringement. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
215 NORTH SECOND ST.., . : : - : : : PHILADELPHIA, PA 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., BRISTOL, R. I. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 
Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without stopping your frames, when lo: 
eet cotton is used. The stirrup is always in eee. No bent stirrup resting on rolls. Menttectasers of 
all kinds of saddles, stirrups and levers. Send for samples and prices. Spinners’ Supplies in General. 










piemareepenerrmmn me THE QUALITY OF YOUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


has proved the FALCON MILL 
CRAYONS superior to all IS A CRITERION OF THE STANDARD 

OF YOUR PRODUCT 
Dur PRINTWELL PLATES will give Them the Right impression 


ALABAMA ENGRAVING CO., BIRMINGHAM 


others. 


The Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


The Malor Mastin BOTLER FURNACE EQUIPMENT 


Mellor’s “Anti-Smoke” bars are designed for efficiently buraing bituminous coal. They eliminate the smoke nuisance, 
produce more steam and save 15 per cent. fuel. 

Mellor’s “Climax” bars are efficient steam producers. Consume any grade of anthracite fuel equal to forced draft. 
Send for Models and particulars. 

MELLOR FURNACE ENGINEERING CO., - - - a a - 608 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























De Haven Ring Travelers 


are different 


C Highest Quality Obtainable--Prompt Shipment © 


Made only by 


DeHAVEN MFG. CO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Necessaries for the Mill and Shipping Department 
CARY’S E VERLATING CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLES 
FLEXIBLE STEEL MAT THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED THEM SAY THEY ARE THE BEST 


Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction. 
| Practically Indestructible. 


dian 
einforced Edges 


Set-lening 










THE ABOVE SHOWS A BALE OF COTTON SECURELY FASTENED 
BY OUR BALE TIES AND BUCKLES 
NOTE ITS NEAT AND COMPACT APPEARANCE 










The U. 


Government * Buckle can be applied with the Locking or Hook part next to the Bale, 
on my pres mall Its so that there is no possibility of its getting caught in other 
| buildings ‘dubnoos the U. 8 ¥ Bales when piled together. 


Also Manufacturers of 


TEN REGULAR STOCK SIZES. TWISTED AND FLAT WIRE BOX STRAPS and a 
SPECIAL SIZES TO ORDER FULL LINE OF SHIPPERS’ SPECIALTIES. 


19 and 21R 
Rar, Manufacturing Company, " ‘Niwyore NY” 


>. 





MILL- LIGHT 6% 


\ FIRST MORTGAGES 


Light, Labor Money 
' OF 


New Improved High-Grade Chicago Real Estate. 


THE CHARLES H. BROWN PAINT C0 The Chicago Title & Trust Company, 


IS8 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. capital $5,000,000, acts as trustee, guaran- 
tees the Titles and certifies on each loan 


as to its genuineness. 





principal or interest on any bond or mort- 
gage bought through us. 







No investor has ever lost a dollar of 





Bradley "sty 
® rie bor catalogue and price list, 


Stencil 
Machine 


Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples. 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., 
4 99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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COMPANY 


Bank Floor Royal Insurance Building 
167-169 Jackson Boulevard - - CHICAGO 
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Westinghouse 300 Kw Turbine installed in Textile Mill. 


Cut your cost per horsepower one-half 


with Westinghouse 


Low Pressure Steam Turbines 


O* increase your power capacity 80 to 100 per cent on your 
present boiler capacity without additional cost for fuel. 


Many Textile Mills, as well as other plants, have already taken advantage of the 
great savings effected by installing Westinghouse Low-Pressure Steam Turbines in con- 


nection with their old non-condensing equipment. 

Others are rapidly following suit. ‘Why should you wait longer to cut down ex- 
penses ? 

Westinghouse Steam Turbines are simple in design, rugged in construction, and 
after economy is considered, their one particular merit is absolute reliability under all 
conditions of service. Write our nearest office for full particulars. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company 


Prime Movers and Auxiliaries East Pittsburg, Pa. 


Philadelphia, North American Bldg. 
Boston, 201 Devonshire St. Cleveland, Swetland if Denver, 1062 Gas and Electric Bidg. 
Atlanta, Candler Building Chicago, 39 South La Salle St. San Francisco, Hunt, Mirk & Co. 


St. Louis, Chemical Bldg. Cincinnati, 1108 Traction Bldg. 
Mexico, Compania Ingeniera Importadora y Contratista, 8S. A. 
(Successors to G. & O. Braniff & Company), City of Mexico. 


New York, 165 Broadway Pittsburgh, Westinghouse Building 


M16 
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HOW MUCH POWER 


does it take to run your shafting? 


With electric motors the answer is easy. 
Even with a steam engine and belt drive it 
is well worth while to get an indicator and 
find out, for with that system of transmis- 
sion the losses are always heavy. 

Power costs money. Is it logical to pay 
for economical, highly efficient machines, and bring the power 
to them through shafting that wastes, probably, a quarter to a 
half of it on the way? 

Like paying for expensive water works and using leaky pipes, 
isn't it? 


Ceiling Hanger 


pai pearing HANGERS 


Built ror Endurance 


are the most frictionless carriers ever devised for line shafting. 
They contain the same Hess-Bright Ball Bearings that have be- 
come famous in automobiles, electrical machinery, machine 
tools and all uses where power must be saved or wear prevented. 


Hess-Bright Hangers are not a makeshift; they are 
expressly designed to suit the best ball bearings made. 
Though high in first cost, they are by far the most eco- 
nomical in the end. 

Our Hanger Booklet gives further information. 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co. 
51 East Erie Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Good Light 


Produces 


Efficiency 


Build your factory with large windows. 












Paint it white inside. 






Then, put in good artificial light. 







Accidents will then be prevented, the work will be more accurate, competition easier 
met, workmen more satisfied, production increased and money will be saved. Start in 
right— insist on Edison Mazda Lamps throughout the plant. 






If you cannot have large windows in the existing buildings or if there is a difficulty in 
keeping the inside white these ideal conditions can be approached by the correct placing of 
Edison Mazda Lamps. 






Old style carbon lamps waste current and as a rule afford insufficient illumination. 









Put the modern, economical, brilliant, Edison Mazda Lamps in the old fixtures. Re- 
place every carbon lamp by an EdisonMazda and double the light is obtained plus 20 per 
cent decrease in current consumption. The current thus saved is available for many other 
purposes. Good light is the keynote of efficiency. 












Our lighting specialists will assist you in readjusting your present lighting conditions. 





Write now for interesting Bulletin on—The Lighting of Textile Mills. 


General Electric 
Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


Sales offices in the following cities: 


















Atlanta, Ga. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. Columbus, Ohio 
Birmingham, Ala. Butte, Mont. Chicago, Ill. Dayton, Ohio 
Boise, Idaho Charleston, W. Va. Cincinnati, Ohio Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich., Nashville, Tenn. Rochester, N. Y. 
The Guarantee Joe. x Sol’g Agt.) New Haven, Conn. Bate ome Soode ag 
Orie, Pa. N a. San Francisco, Cal, 
of Excellence Indianapolis, Ind. ae St. Louis, Mo. 
on goods Kansas City, Mo. PI iladel hia Pa Seattle, Wash. 
Electrical Los Angeles, Cal. h wee weet tegee~ Aha Schenectady, N. Y. 
Louisville, Ky. Pittsburg, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Memphis, Tenn. Portland, Ore. Springfield. Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Providence, R. I. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Richmond, Va. Youngstown, Ohio 








Lamp Agencies Every where 





8726 
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3,000-kw. Turbine, Tremont and Suffolk Milis, Lowell, Mass, 


The World’s Largest and Most Important Cotton Mills 
are Substituting Electricity for Steam 


Curtis Turbines are generating 200,000 horsepower in eighty-six New England cotton mills. 
Four years ago they furnished but 41,000 horsepower to twenty cotton mills. This shows that in New 


England: 
Curtis Turbine Power Increased Nearly 400 per cent in Four Years 


Among the mills using these turbines are the Pacific, Arlington, Tremont and Suffolk and Nashau. 

The American Woolen Co. is also a large user of electrical power. 

With Curtis Turbines under certain conditions, it is possible to get 40% more power from the same 
amount of coal, than is obtainable with the existing steam engine driven eiectric generators. Their oper- 
ating economy is much greater than is obtainable with steam engines. 

The total installed horsepower capacity of Curtis Turbines in New England cotton mills is well 
over 100% greater than that of their nearest competitor. 

The Mill Power Department of the General Electric Company is made up of men who have in- 
stalled the above and many other generators, as well as the motors through the above which pass 75% of 
all electric textile mill power used in this country. We have a specially designed motor for each textile 
use, a controller for every motor, and skilled engineers to apply them properly. 


General Electric Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ill. Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World New Haven, Conn. San Francisco, Cal. 
ae ort Squmeeeet’ ee General Office: Schenectady, N. Y now hese . ow a 
Birmingham, Ala. “leveland, 0 . “stig tas New York, N. Y. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Boise, Idaho Columbus. Ohio ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE Philadelphia, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. avenport, Iowa Indianapolis, Ind. Louisville, Ky. ttsburg, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dayton, Ohio K yon M M his, T y Portiand, Ore. Springfield, Mass. 
Butte, Mont. Denver, Colo. ansas y, a0. empnhis, tenn. Providence, R. I. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Charleston, W. Va. Detroit, Mich., Keokuk, Iowa Milwaukee, Wis. Richmond, Va. Toledo, Ohio 
Charlotte, N, C. (Office of Agent.) Knoxville, Tenn. Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N. Y. Youngstown, Ohio 
Nashville, Tenn. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Erie, Pa. Los Angeles, Cal. 


For Texas and Oklahoma business refer to General Electric Company of Texas,—Dallas, El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City 
For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 
8773 











LEIMAN BROS. 












in. vacuum. 


wear. 


LEIMAN §BROS., 
62 ED John St., N.Y. 





Make Your Woodwork 
Last Longer 


By simple method of brushing on 


“LETTENEY” 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 


Wood Preservative 


Has stood the test of time 


Has given satisfactory results since |867 
Send for our descriptive booklet 


The Northeastern Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Question of Economy 


Initial cheapness 
and ultimate 
economy are NOT 
identical. 


The trouble caused by a poor belt or an in- 
capable belt must, in the long run, be added to the 
first cost. 

SPARTAN belting comes the nearest to per- 
fection of any belt yet produced—we can prove it 
—prove that it will resist hot steam, oil, hot or 
cold water, gas or acid fumes, etc. We can prove 
that it will, when used under similar conditions, 
outwear any other belting material in use. All 
this we can prove, and then some, if you will let us. 


SEND FOR SPARTAN BOOK 


It contains convincing “Reasons Why” 
<4 
v. 
Bes 


SSN Graton & Knight Mfg, Co, 
NLS 





Worcester, Mass. 


COTTON 


BOs There is a difference in the quality and efficiency of Y 
HIGH Z . Y 
PRESSURE various makes of Caustic Soda and Bleaching Powder. y 
BLOWERS a e j 
mt YY) We want to tell you why y 
VACUUM Y we think our make is best. ) 
bok sien Wilh 8 ana y 1° will also be interested Y 
pte ety mr aye Y in the Townsend Electro- L 
, Yj lytic Cell, for producing Y 
i to 3 ¢ GY . Y 
age ng, as Y Caustic Seda and Bleach Y 
pressure. 1 to 20 WY in your own- plant, from 


Take up their own 


Blower Cat. No. 237 
Vacuum Cat, No. 238 
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salt. 


New England Representatives, 


J. Russel Marble & Co., 
Worcester & Boston 
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WHY? == 


the general and unqualified endorsement by scientific, 
technical and practical men from the various countries? 








othwnuaru 
CARBOLINEUM 


PRESERVES WOOD EVERYWHERE 


We do not know all the reasons why, but here are some: 


BECAUSE Avenarius Carbolineum has always maintained the highest 
possible standard of quality. 


BECAUSE such simple methods as brushing (painting) or epen tank 
treatments are efficient when the right preservative is used. 

BECAUSE our endeavois to render real SERVICE to our customers 
through our Experimental, Consulting and Contract De- 
partments. 


Write for Circular 67—-NOW! CARBOLINEUM 


es ees ees ces ees WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
a es ees ees es 1 86 Franklin St., New York 


Every Little Detail in 


These Harnesses 
is skillfully cared for. 


There is no detail in the manufacture of our loom 
harnesses which we consider too unimportant to 
receive careful attention. 


Old shafts, for instance, when sent to be filled 
are thoroughly examined and no shaft is used 
which will not last as long as the harness. 





























































Rusty, worn out or loose screw eyes are replaced 
with new, and the eyes are changed wherever nec- 
essary to match up the harnesses in sets. 


Our harnesses are, therefore, ready to put in the 
loom when received, with the assurance that no 
shafts will break or screw eyes pull out during the 
life of the harness. 














We would like to have you examine these harness. 


Garland Mfg. Co., 


Saco, Maine. 
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“WHERE ARE WE AT?” 


There has been much discussion, especially in the last 
eighteen months, over the economic and industrial con- 
ditions throughout the entire world, but perhaps more 
noticeable in the United States than elsewhere. Always 
eager for campaign ammunition, the political parties have 
seized upon this subject of the high cost of living as one 
of the best themes on which to base campaign oratory. 
Even the federal government is taking notice and is issuing 
through the bureau of labor of the department of com- 
merce and labor a series of reports known as the “Cost of 
Living Series.” 

Many and various are the reasons advanced for these 
conditions by the individual members of this country-wide 
debate. James J. Hill facetiously remarks that “It is not 
the high cost of living, but the cost of high living.” Law- 
son claims that it is directly attributable to stock exchange 
gambling. Whodrow Wilson is quoted as saying that “the 
price of meat has gone up 30 and 40 per cent in ten years 
in this country, and the price of American meat has not 
gone up a fraction of a cent per pound in London mar- 
kets.” This statement being advanced as proof positive 
that a protective tariff is responsible. High tariff men reply 
with equal truth that the only American meats to be 
purchased in London are from South America and not in 
any manner affected by conditions in this country. They 
say further that five years ago first class sirloin steak could 
be bought for eighteen cents a pound, while now it is 
thirty cents a pound, or an increase of about eight times 
the tariff rate on such meat. 

One writer says, “We are driven to the conelusion that 
in order to correct the present state of affairs we must 
be able to eliminate the class who produce wealth from 
nothing but opportunity. When the conditions are sveh 
that the only returns can be from labor or, invested capital 
the problem will solve itself. The interests of the labor- 
ing and capital classes are in common, he claims, and in- 
stead of fighting each other they should unite to fight the 
common enemy, the financial parasite, the non-producer 
who gets rich on opportunities.” 

Oppoesd to this are the claims of W. I. King, an 
emiennt professor of political economy, who says “The 
merchant adds utility to goods as truly as does the farmer 
or the manufacturer. Most people prefer their beefsteak 
at the meat market around the corner when breakfast time 
comes, rather than having it located in the packing house 
at Chicago. Were they not willing to pay for this added 
time and place utility, the corner meat market could not 
exist. If the high cost of living is taken as meaning the 
general high prices of consumable commodities at the 
present time as compared with fifteen years ago, it must 
certainly be conceded that protection is not a material fac- 
tor in causing. the change. Neither are the poor middlemen 
responsible. We have had both protection and middlemen 
throughout the whole period in which this change has taken 


place. An examination of the records of the world’s gold 
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production and the per capita circulation of money in the 
United States during the last few years gives a sufficiently 
simple and satisfactory answer to all queries concerning 


rising prices. The chances are, therefore, that the Ameri- 
ean protective policy has been in no way responsible for 
the increasing cost of consumption goods in the United 
States.” 

This brings us to another phase of the discussion, the 
instability of our unit of money—the dollar. Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale says, “I firmly believe, however, that 
the time must come when business men throughout the world 
will feel the need of a more stable unit of value. Business 
men appreciate the necessity of a scientific determination 
of the yard, the pound, the hour, the horsepower, the kilo- 
watt, ete. The governments have bureaus of standards to 
make sure that these units are determined to the highest 
possible degree of precision. Yet our yardstick of purchas- 
ing power, the dollar, the most essential and universal unit 
employed by the business man, is permitted to change in- 
eessantly. The whole world complained when the dollar 
appreciated and complained again when it depreciated. No 
one will deny that theoretically it ought neither to ap- 
preciate nor depreciate, but to remain unchanged. We 
have, at present, a dollar of fixed weight, but not of fixed 
purchasing power; and we shall never secure a fixed mone- 
tary yardstick until business men universally appreciate 
its importance. Personally, I hope that an international 
conference on the cost of living, while it could not be ex- 
pected to secure this result immediately, may lay the basis 
for it in the years to come. This it might do by causing 
business men throughout the world to demand it.” 

On February 2, 1912, President Taft sent a special 
message to congress, half of which was devoted to this 
subject. Prior to the president’s message, Senator Craw- 
ford introduced a bill into eongress for an international 
commission on the cost of living and subsequent to the 
president’s message, he, in the senate, and William Sulzer, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the 
House, simultaneously introduced an identical bill appro- 
priating $20,000 for the purpose mentioned in the Presi- 
dent’s message. This was in March, 1912. Unfortunately 
it was decided to postpone the consideration of the bill 
until after the presidential campaign, lest its passage should 
be construed as an admission by the Democrats that the 
high eost of living was not confined to the United States 
and therefore not wholly due to the American protective 
tariff. 

Professor Fisher’s plan is to have an adjustable seignor- 
age on gold coinage so that the ultimate dollar would be 
as it now is—a dollar of gold bullion—but this dollar would 
no longer be of fixed weight and variable value, but of 
fixed value and variable weight. The proposal is simply 
that instead of always paying the same money price for 
gold, no matter how much it appreciates or depreciates in 
purchasing power over goods, to pay exactly what it is 
worth. 

Whither such a scheme of government interference and 
more or less periodic changes in the “par value” of the 
dollar would lead is problematical. It is, however, uni- 
versally admitted that the greatest changes in prices have 
come during periods when large industrial changes were 
taking place and when it was practically impossible to 
distinguish between the effect of the industrial and purely 
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monetary influences. Better methods of transportation, 
telephone, telegraph and cable communication, and other 
modern methods which eause changes in the rapidity of cir- 
culation, do much toward altering monetary values. Undue 
agitation for government intervention would probably lead 
to conditions which would parallel those of the silver agita- 
tion that culminated in 1896. 

The National City Bank of New York in its August 
circular diseussed the high cost of living in its relation to 
the small increase in production of farm products com- 
pared with the rapid inerease in population. It says: 

“While the population of this country increased 21 per 
cent between the last two census, the aggregate acreage of 
all the cereal crops increased only 3.5 per cent and the 
actual yield in 1909 was but 1.6 per cent greater than in 
1899. Population has spread over the United States and 
the free and cheap lands are gone. The demands for land 
and the rise in price of farm products have caused an 
astonishing advance in land values. The situation has its 
grave features, for while the change that has come over 
the position of the farmer, and particularly of the farm 
owner, is a very agreeable one to him, we cannot look upon 
the relatively diminishing supplies with other than ap- 
prehension. 

“Tt is unmistakably true that in recent years a con- 
sirable share of the natural gains of industrial progress 
have been offset by higher costs for food, clothing, and raw 
materials. There is only one possible source of relief from 
this threatening situation and that is by raising the pro- 
ductiveness of our lands through more intelligent and 
scientific culture. It is interesting to note that in many 
states the bankers, through their state associations, have 
taken up this question of how to increase the productive- 
ness of the farms, and have organized for a campaign of 
education, making it the chief work of the associations.” 

Mareus M. Marks, past president of the National As- 
sociation of Clothiers, in relation to the high cost of living, 
said: “Popular education has raised the standard of pop- 
ular desires; a living now means more to the masses than 
a mere existance. Employers of-labor should take note of 
this development. The new ideas must be realized in order 
to preserve the happiness of the people. 

“Something terrible is bound to happen if the endless 
chain of higher and higher cost of living does not stop 
turning. Blame the gold supply, the farmer, or any other 
eause of the higher cost of living stated by our economists. 
I venture to say that behind them all you will find the vital 
cause internal rather than external. The underlying motive 
is our own extravagance and rush, the wastefulness of our 
age, the get there at any price spirit. 

“The ‘Titamie’ disaster set many thinking. That awful 
accident was due primarily to rush and luxury. The same 
eauses are working toward a more widespread disaster. 
Business life has become more and more complicated and 
intense on aceount of the inventions of science. The former 
mental effort of a day has now been condensed into the 
work of an hour. The nervous strain has been multiplied; 
men hardly have time to think. Expenses in business and 
in the home have grown rapidly and have driven men to 
still greater effort. Isn’t it time to call a halt? If we 
realize the seriousness of the situation, should we not do 
our share to promote early preventive measures of economy, 
simplicity, sanity?” 
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Fred Simons, another prominent manufacturer and 
writer, says the solution of the high eost of living problem 
simply calls for the use of good common sense, the applica- 
tion of sound business principles and the addition to the 
code of business morality of the rule, that no methods or 
policies are admissible, the ultimate effects of which are 
detrimental to the welfare and prosperity of the people. 
“As business is now conducted,” he continues, “nothing that 
will promote sales is regarded as wasteful or extravagant 
provided the cost of doing it ean be shipped forward with 
ithe goods.” He pointedly inquires what part or portion 
of the price paid for an article today goes toward the 
actual cost of producing the article and how much for 
“firecrackers and flim-flam,” and further states that “the 
remedy for the high cost of living is to direct our labor to 
the abundant produetion of the things upon which we live.” 

The price paid for food, clothing, fuel, etc., also con- 
tains the necessary increment to run the federal govern- 
ment. With the purchase of these necessary articles is paid 
a pro rata part toward the building of the Panama Canal, 
the annual and gradually increasing gift of pension money 
amounting this year to nearly two hundred millions of 
dollars, and other similar necessities and extravagances. 
The Wall Street Journal has collected official facts and 
figures which show that while the total municipal and 
, county taxes in the United States in 1901-02 was only 917 
million dollars, they had increased in 1911-12 to 2,082 
million dollars. Taxes collected for state purposes only 
increased from 189 million dollars to 423 million dollars 
during the same period. When these amounts are added to 
the congressional appropriations, amounting to 1,100 mil- 
lion dollars, it gives an annual total of over 3,500 million 
dollars, or about 195 dollars per family of five persons. 

It must not for a moment be imagined that these vast 
sums for taxes are largely paid by the individually or 
corporate rich. They are paid by those gainfully em- 
ployed, young or old, male or female. Some of them have 
never paid a dollar in direct taxes, but they are indirectly 
doing their part in paying increased rents and higher prices 
for the necessaries of life. The ultimate consumer, in so 
far as he or she may be gainfully employed for the pur- 
pose of providing for themselves or others, is also the 
ultimate taxpayer. It is well to consider these fundamental 
truths and to remember that when the cost of government 
rises, the wage earner pays the bill. It is easy to vote to 
inerease a municipal tax rate. But do the real estate 
owners have to pay it? Not always. When the land- 
lord’s taxes are increased, he straightway increases the rent 
to his tenants. Should these tenants chance to be mer- 
chants, they at once add the increased rent, often with in- 
terest, to the prices of the goods they sell and the wage 
earner, the provider, the ultimate taxpayer, pays the in- 
crease. From the figures shown, it becomes evident that 
in the present conduct of municipal and federal govern- 
ent, nothing that will promote personal ambitions or pro- 
duce votes is regarded as wasteful or extravagant provided 
the cost of doing it can be added to the total tax burden 
of the people. 

With few exceptions this is the present trouble with 
municipal governments from Maine to California and from 
Canada to the Rio Grande. Congressional appropriations 
are perhaps more indirect, but their added burden must 
in the end be borne by the people who work and incidentally 
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add their share toward the high cost of living. A much 
more economical and efficient plan for outlining and sub- 
mitting the estimates for those appropriations was sent to 
Congress by President Taft, in his budget message on June 
27, 1912, which carried with it an exhaustive report on the 
present methods of preparing and submitting such estimates 
and making appropriations. Some of the members of the 
House Committee on Apropriations raised objections, but 
the fact remains that such a “National budget” system 
would be a far advance in point of economy and efficiency 
over the present method of operating the federal govern- 
ment, which is done under ninety different statutes, passed 
at ninety different times, and which prescribe 200 different 
forms of preparing and submitting financial data to Con- 
gress and the public. The real reason for the opposition 
of Congress to this suggestion is because, under the present 
system, for perfectly obvious reasons, the chairmen of the 
committees handling appropriations exercise a very strong 
influence over the departments dependent on their com- 
mittees and they are reluctant to sacrifice this personal in- 
fluence merely for better administration in the interests of 
the people. 

It is well to study this question in all its phases, as 
each undoubtedly adds its inerement toward the final whole. 
The people should not be hoodwinked by the political hue 
and ery about the trusts and the tariff. They are only 
single factors in the problem, but they are being over- 
worked by certain sets of political “Spell-binders” to the 
end that other and more important factors are more or 
less completely hidden. Do not be deceived! Study each 
question closely and decide it on its merits only. Insist 
on getting a dollar’s worth of results for each dollar ex- 
pended. If a congressman fails in his duties, try the recall. 
If present municipal governments are not satisfactory, 
adopt the commission plan. If the buteher, grocer and 
other merchants are not giving a square deal, start co- 
operatives stores. Make it distinetly understood that 
whether purchasing merchandise or government quality and 
quantity are desired and that defections will not be coun- 
tenanced because of brass band concerts or trading stamps. 


SEMI-ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
SOUTHERN TEXILE ASSOCIATION. 


The eleventh semi-annual convention of the Southern 
Textile Association is to be held at Chattanooga, on Novem- 
ber 29th and 30th. The first session will be in the even- 
ing of Friday the 29th which will allow the members ito 
easily reach Chattanooga in time to attend. The second 
session, held on Saturday morning, will be concluded in 
plenty of time to allow the whole afternoon for sight- 
seeing in that picturesque and historic city. 

One of the features of the meeting will be an address 
by Garnett Andrews, treasurer of the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills and ex-president of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers on “Efficiency in 
Manufacturing.” Papers will be presented as follows: 
“Piece Work in the Spinning-room,” by P. A. Smith, of 
Atlanta; “Drafts on Drawing Frames,” D. E. Trask, East 
Lake, Tenn.; “Warp Preparation,” J. H. Bagwell, Hunts- 
ville, Ala.;- “System and Costs in the Repair Shop,” 
Richard Thirsk, Cordova, Ala.; and “The Relation of Wel- 
fare Work to Efficiency,” by Charles R. Towson. 
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The papers and diseusions at these meetings are a'- 
ways of ar intensely practical character and it would be 
money well expended in the interest of his business if 
every Southern manufacturer sent at least two delegates 
from lis mill to the convention, with all expenses paid. 
Many of the leading mill presidents have already taken this 
view of the situation and others should adopt tne idea. 
As J. C. Saunders, president of the Texas Cotton Manu- 
faecturers’ Association once said: “In getting the mill men 
closer together, this very association, will in itself, inawgn- 
rate a system of checking up one another, which is about 
the only way we get education after all.” 

See that your mills are well represented at every meeting 
and then watch the results! 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


At a recent meeting of the board of governors of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association it was decided 
to hold the next annual convention at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on April 8, 9 and 10, 1913. 
Invitations had been received by the association from many 
cities in different parts of the country and while there was 
a very strong sentiment expressed in favor of Atlanta and 
New Orleans, it was decided that Washington would be 
the best place for the coming session, by reason of the fact 
that the manufacturers are keenly interested in the status 
of the tariff fight and are very anxious to keep as close 
in touch as possible with the trend of sentiment in Wash- 
ington. A large attendance is expected. 


Cotton is indigenous to India and its fiber has been used 
by the inhabitants in the manufacture of clothing for ages, 
but it was not until the high prices caused by the Civil War 
in the United States that India assumed a prominent place 
in the world’s production. In consumption of raw cotton 
India ranks fourth, being surpassed by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Germany. The number of active 
eotton spindles increased from 4,945,000 in 1900 to 6,250,- 
000 in 1911, and the quantity of cotton consumed by mills 
from 1,162,000 bales of 500 pounds each to 1,650,000. It is 
also estimated that about 650,000 bales are consumed an- 
nually in the homes of the peqple. The acreage devoted 
to eotton has increased from 114% million acres in 1891-92 
to over 22 million acres in 1910-11, and the production from 
less than 2 million bales to more than 3% million bales in 
the same period, the high record being in 1909-10, when 
over 4 million bales were grown. The exports have in- 
ereased from about 1 million bales in 1892-93 to nearly 2 
million bales in 1910-11, the greatest amount exported in 
any one year being slightly over 2 million bales in 1910. 

The principal provinces and states in which cotton is 
grown are Bombay, Berar, Madras, Hyderabad, United 
Provinces, and Punjab, while small amounts are grown in 
several other provinces. The average yield per acre of 


lint cotton varies widely, ranging from 30 pounds on un- 
irrigated land in Ajmer-Merwara to 308 pounds on irri- 
gated soil in Sind. The statisties relating to the production 
of cotton in India contain figures on practeally all the area 
under eotton, but these production figures are said to be 
uncertain. 
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A STUDY ON THE COST OF POWER. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 
BY Ss. R. BARTLETT.* 


For the purpose of determining whether purchased 
power or power generated at the plant would be cheaper, 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., architects and engineers for in- 
dustrial plants, Boston, have made a very exhaustive survey 
of the situation with respect to a large cotton mill in Mas- 
sachusetts. The plant consists of a 5-story spinning mill 
and a two-story weave shed for making fine goods. The 
first installation contemplates 110,000 spindles and 2,600 
looms, with provision for an ultimate extension to 170,000 
spindles and 4,000 looms. Both the steam generating 
plant and the transformer sub-station for purchased power 
are assumed large enough to house the full equipment neces- 
sary for the ultimate size of the plant. 


The cost of power at the switchboard is taken in both 
eases. This board contains distributing switches for the 
mill cireuits, and is located in the engine room of the 
steam power station, or in a small transformer building 
under constant charge of an attendant, if power is pur- 
chased. The amount and value of land required for the 
steam power house has not been estimated, it being as- 
sumed that space could be found upon the mill property. 
The cost of power for driving machinery alone is first 
considered, no account being taken of lighting, fire pro- 
tection, heating or steam for manufacturing purposes. The 
last two items are considered separately. 

The total horse power required to drive all the machinery 
in the mill was determined, with allowances made to cover 
losses in shafting, motors, ete., up to the switchboard. The 
total power at this point was found to be 4191 h. p., or 3143 
k. w., assuming every machine running. With the normal 
conditions of operation, each machine would be idle about 
10 per cent of the time, so that the average load on the 
power plant would be 3772 h. p. or 2829 k. w. 

The first cost for a steam generating plant, considering 
a building in which are the engine room, boiler room, pump 
house, with the necessary chimney and coal pocket account 
for $85,000. The 35-ton electric traveling crane, together 
with an equipment of automatic sprinklers and miscellaneous 
items, brings the general equipment up to $5,000. The 
steam plant equipment, including seven boilers, two engines, 
one auxiliary engine, two condensers, two primary heaters, 
two feed pumps, one secondary heater, and the smoke flue, 
piping, covering, oiling system, and foundations is esti- 
mated at $152,000. The electric equipment, including two 
2000 k. w generators, two small generators, one small 
motor generator set and switchboard, station wiring, and 
cost of erection is figured at $51,200. Engineering and con- 

tingencies, 10 per cent of the preceding totals, is $29,300, 
which makes the total first cost $322,500. 

The total first cost for purchased power, estimating on 

a building of 6,000 k. w and equipment of 4,000 k. w, is 
$27,500. This includes building $4,000; two 2,000 k. w 
transformers (13,000 to 600 volts), high tension equipment 
and wiring, switchboard and erection expenses, $21,000. 
Engineering and contingencies is 10 per cent, or $2,500, 
making the total first cost as stated. 


*Mr. Bartlett is an engineer with Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Boston. 
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The operating cost in both eases includes capital charges; 
interest is figured at 6 per cent upon the total first cost; 
taxes and insurance at one per cent upon the net first cost, 
exclusive of engineering charges; depreciation at 2 per cent 
upon buildings and 4 per cent upon equipment; and main- 
tenance at one per cent upon net first cost. The time of 
operation is the same in both eases, including nine hours 
per day and 54 hours per week for 307 days in the year, 
thus allowing for 52 Sundays and six holidays. This makes 
2763 hours per year, which at 2829 k. w. accounts for 
'7,816,427 k. w. hours in the year. 

Under the heading of steam plant, the capital charges 
per annum amount to $35,242. The direct operating costs 
amount to $43,978; or a total of $79,220. Operation is 
figured upon 17.9 pounds of water per k. w. hour, (with 
a 10 per cent waste in the feed pump), and 9 pounds of 
water evaporated per pound of coal. This makes a total of 
8537 tons of coal per year, which with 20 per cent added 
for nights, Sundays, and holidays, makes 10,244 tons. 
Using a mixture of 80 per cent hard coal at $3.00 per ton, 
and 20 per cent soft coal at $4.10, the unit cost of coal is 
$3.22. This makes the coal cost $32,985. Engine room 

- labor, ineluding chief engineer, assistant engineer, and one 
oiler, is $3,400. Boiler room labor, including three fire- 
men, two coal passers, one night fireman, and one man 

. Sundays and holidays, is $3,493, while waste and sup- 
plies at $4,100, completes the list. 

Under purchased power capital charges are $3,070; sub- 
station attendant, $1,000, and power at 1.34 cents per k. w. 
hour (which was quoted by a power company in the neigh- 
borhood) amounts to $104,734, giving a total of $108,804. 

Using the normal load factor of 90 per cent, the figures 
already given show that the cost per k. w. hour at the 
switchboard with the steam plant amounts to 1.014 cents, 
which is equivalent to $21 per h. p. year. The correspond- 
ing cost per k. w hour with purchased power amounts to 
1.39 cents or $28.85 per h. p. year. 

Taking account now of the fact that with the steam 
power plant steam would be available for slashing and for 
steam heating, while for purchased power this would have 
to be supplied separately, the difference in favor of the 
steam power plant becomes even more marked. The first 
eost has already been provided for in arranging for the 
steam power plant itself, while with the purchased power the 
eost of buildings and boilers would amount to $10,800. 
With the steam power plant, coal amounting to $10,450 and 
labor $350, makes a total of $10,800. With purchased 
power, coal for heating amounting to $11,750, together with 
labor and supplies $1,383, and capital charges $1,876, makes 
a total of $15,009, or an excess of $4,209. 

We thus have the final annual costs as follows: 


ED NEE SSa. se pdue Seance Whwhepebscwceeds $ 79,220 
Steam for heat and manufacturing............... 10,800 
WN Civic kus a dodun ds vaece beluha vise see eee 
PerGensed DOW. wi in eee tice ccc cee eee $108,804 
Steam for heat and manufacturing.............. 15,009 
| IS ee Oe ee en err re $123,813 


In order to bring the two costs to the same figure, it 
would be necessary to obtain electric power at 0.985 of a 
cent per k. w hour. This is made clear by a study of the 
following figures: 
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Annual cost of steam power ....................$ 79,220 
Excess cost of heating and mfg. when power is 
ET Wicks Savecicacacdesacessdsese 4,209 
DE CAEL doe edd seeder tberccescisesce. s@ CRED 
Deduct cost of electric power aside from eurrent.. 4,070 
MG Oe NN i cca kc ce cc ddociacs 79,359 
Allowing 3 per cent transformer loss............. 2,381 
Final comparative cost of electric power.........$ 76,978 


This figure divided by 7,816,427 k. w. hours gives the 
rate above quoted. 


FABRIC ADULTERATION AND THE 
REMEDY.* 


BY J. CLAIRE STONE. 


While most of us are aware of the almost universal 
practice of deception by adulteration and substitution fol- 
lowed by textile manufacturers generally, we are not all 
familiar with the details of the various ingenious methods 
followed to deceive the public into buying materials, the 
trade names of which sometimes do not even remotely sug- 
gest their true character. 

For convenience of analysis, let me separate these into 
four divisions: 

First, adulteration; the addition of foreign materials 
to give weight or finish or both, 

Second, combination; the use of fibres other than as 
indicated by the name of the material, such as cotton in 
dinens. 

Third, substitution; marketing one fabrie under the 
name of another, such as mercerized cotton sold for linen 
or silk. 

Fourth, deceptive finish; the use of fillers followed by 
ironing under heavy pressure to give a smooth finish. 

There isn’t a doubt that these things are done; examples 
are before us every day, and a large number of the com- 
plaints that we receive from our customers covering un- 
satisfactory work are directly traceable to some one of these 
practices. 

We are paying out thousands of dollars annually in 
small amounts for damaged goods, the condition of which 
Wwe are no more responsible for than we are for any other 
thing beyond our control, and this annual tribute will con- 
tinue as long as we are content to remain silent before the 
publie. 

Take silk for instance; there isn’t a fabric made capable 
of so much adulteration, and I can show you samples that 
have, through treatment with large quantities of chloride 
of tin, barium and other mineral oxides, been increased in 
weight over three and a half times the original unit, or 300 
per cent. How long do you suppose a material loaded to 
that extent is going to last under the rays of the sun, and 
through the absorption of perspiration, and to what situa- 
tion does a dry cleaner expose himself when a garment made 
of a fabric like that is sent to him for attention? 

If you think that is an unusual example of mineral 


*Extracts from a paper read before the Laundrymen’s National 
Association of America. 
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doping, let me quote directions from one of the technical 
publications in the textile field: Light weighting for delicate 
shades of silk. Boil off as usual, wash well, steep for 
three hours in nitrate of lead at 30 degrees Be., extract and 
Next, work for half an hour in a 30 per cent glue 
Wring and steep for another three 
Finally boil for two 


rinse. 
solution of 60 degrees C. 
hours in the lead solution. Extract. 
hours in a 20 per cent soap solution. 

If you want to know what perspiration will do to a silk 
treated in that manner, put it in a fairly weak salt liquor 
and see how rapidly it will disintegrate. 

We are told by silk dyers that a certain amount of 
weighting is necessary and without harmful results. There 
are no objections to this practice from a business stand- 
point there must be some arrangement of this kind in order 
to take care of the demand for low, medium and high 
priced goods, but the public should know the exact nature 
of the material it is getting. 

Adulteration by combination, especially where cotton is 
used in the manufacture of linen, is an exceedingly easy 
matter, for, although the linen fibré differs greatly from 
the cotton in its physical properties, the general appear- 
ance is the same, particularly when filled with sizing and 
ealandered to a high finish. 

There is, however, not so much grief for us in handling 
material of this kind except where it is heavily loaded with 
sizing to give a smooth finish. I recently made an ex- 
amination of three samples of table linen ranging in price 
from 60 cents to $2 per yard, in order to get the percentage 
of filler used for finishing purposes, and found that the 


cheapest cloth eontained clay, gelatine and starch in an 
amount equal to 6.15 pounds to every 100 pounds of the 
This is not an unusual percentage, in 
fact, I am told on good authority that this often runs as 


eotton material. 


high as 12 to 15 per cent. 

Is it any wonder that, after this stuff has been eliminated 
in the wash and the fabrie stands out in its true condition 
that we have a lot of explaining to do to our customer? 

But the greatest evil under this head and the one from 
which we suffer the most is that of substitution. I under- 
stand that the. mercerizing of cotton is now such a suecess- 
ful process that the lower qualities of silk goods have been 
put out of the market almost entirely. A large propor- 
tion of embroidery crochet cotton and sewing cotton is 
now mercerized, dressmakers finding it suitable for nearly 
every purpose for which they previously used silk because 
the lustre is almost identical. 

This process combines stretching with a caustic soda 
treatment and is, therefore, more or less of a delicate 
operation. A solution of the alkali is made up strong 
enough to equal 60 degrees Tw., into which the yarn is 
placed, remaining from five to seven minutes. To be en- 
tirely successful the yarn must be kept at one tension 
throughout, this being one of the secrets of the high lustre, 
and if it is bleached before mercerizing it is even more silky 
in appearance. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the fabric is supposed to 
be much stronger after having been handled in this way, 
I direct your attention to three places where the liability 
of either materially weakening or damaging it is very great 
no matter how carefully it may be manipulated, viz.: over- 
bleaching, exeess of caustic, or over-stretehing. 

None of these defects would necessarily show up in a 
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new garment, but might be developed in one or two trips 
to the cleaners, whereupon we find ourselves confronted 
with the problem of explaining the presence of small holes 
caused by the giving way of the fabric in various places. 
And if you’ve ever tried to convince a customer that the 
condition of her dress is the result of defects in the ma- 
terial, you know how difficult it is. The natural conclusion 
is that you have used some harmful chemical in the elean- 
ing process and no amount of logie will change that opinion. 

These are only some of the difficulties to which our in- 
dustry falls heir beeause the public, as a general proposi- 
tion, is in ignorance of the true situation of affairs; and 
the people are not to blame only in-so-far as they are con- 
tent to tolerate it. The tendency of the times is toward 
honestly and square dealing. The old slogan, “Let the 
buyer beware,” is rapidly getting out of fashion and the 
firms that are lining up under the new order of. things are 
the ones making the biggest suecess today. 

Look through your magazines and see how many con- 
cerns are advertising wearable articles under their own 
names and brands, inviting you to secure them through your 
local retailer. If a man is putting quality into the thing 
he is making he wants his name on it because it helps his 
reputation and obviously whatever encourages the maker 
to build up a reputation protects the buyer. 

Now as to the remedy: At the outset let me make it 
clear that we are not endeavoring to do away with the 
adulteration of fabrics, as some might suppose, compelling 
manufaeturers to produce and sell only pure textiles—that’s 
a task which no organization would care to undertake be- 
eause publie sentiment would be against it, besides we ean 
not deprive the purchaser of the right to buy adulterated 
or imitation fabries if he wishes to do so—but we do want 
and desire an arrangement that makes it possible for the 
purehaser to determine beyond question exactly what he or 
she is getting and this ean only be accomplished through 
a system of honest labeling. 

Each piece of goods that goes out from the factory to 
the jobber and retailer to be offered for sale to the con- 
sumer should bear a label with not only the name and 
address of the maker but a brief statement enumerating the 
presence of any fibres or substance, either vegetable or 


mineral, entering into the manufacture thereof other than 


indicated by the name of the material. That’s the remedy 
and what the committee has concerned itself with is, how 
to put it in effect. 

I submit that it is an utterly foolish and useless task tu 
even try to secure the co-operation of manufacturers gen- 
erally on this proposition, for while we undoubtedly would 
have the support of a large number whose names are 
synonymous with honesty and reliability, the determined 
opposition that would come from the direction of the thous- 
and and one little jerk-water concerns from one end of the 
country to the other, firms that are getting rich through the 
continued practice of the very thing, we are fighting against, 
would make our process exceedingly slow and extremely 
doubtful of suecess, therefore it seems clear that the only 
feasible plan is to seeure the enactment of a federal law. 

We have in the United States a pure food law and when 
you stop to think of it, there isn’t any good reason why 
the same general principles that apply to the labeling of 
foods and drugs shouldn’t be extended to take in fabrics as 


well. 
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If we make the manufacturer of a medicine or a food 
print on the label thereof the presence of any adulteration, 
why isn’t it just as reasonable to say to the maker of “pure 
linen:” “You must put on your label not only the per- 
centage of cotton it contains, but also what it is weighted 
with and the amount?” And to the silk manufacturer: 
“You must sell your fabric for what it actually is and 
not mark everything you put out ‘pure silk’ when some 
of it may be mercerized cotton and all of it is:more or less 
weighted.” 

A pure fabric law that shall be national in seope is the 
final answer to the whole matter and the problem will never 
be successfully solved until a bill is passed embodying the 
above features, then the buyer will know the maker so that 
the next time he needs an article of the same kind he will 
know whether he wants it from that firm or another; he 
will have knowledge also of exactly what he is getting 
with reference to the fabric itself. If he wants mercer- 
ized cotton the label system makes it possible for him to 
know that he is getting it; if he desires all silk, the stamp 
on the garment is a guarantee that he has actually got what 
he paid for. 

In addition to this the bill, when it is drawn, should be 
extended to take in those manufacturers who, at different 
periods of the year, clean out their stock of slightly damaged 
or imperfect goods, shirts especially, disposing of them at a 
sacrifice to merchants who put them on sale without refer- 
ence to their true condition and character. All such should 
be conspicuously marked “seconds” with indelible ink, so 
that, in the first place the public may know what it is buying 
and what to expect with particular reference to wear, and 
in the second place as a paramount signal to the laundry- 
men of where the blame should rest for any defects in 
the material which might develop during the process of 
washing . 

The whole plan is simple and does not change existing 
manufacturing conditions and systems one iota and it will 
win because it is in keeping with the times and the people 
will support it the moment the idea is publicly launched. 
And this brings me to a final statement of how the com- 
mittee, appointed at the last Northwestern Convention, in- 
tends to proceed in order to bring about the passage of 
this law, 

It was decided from the very first that if we were going 
to attempt anything in the line of federal legislation that 
an organization which would be national in character was 
necessary, and a total of 30 states have been invited to 
join in the movement. The enthusiastic responses that are 
coming in from all quarters fully warrant my saying that 
time is the only factor between us and success. 

This leads me to speak of the biggest but not neces- 
sarily the hardest task that the committee has confronting 
ii, viz.: the winning of public support for our measure. 
Public opinion is the greatest power in the world today 
and no system will long endure that is not in harmony 
with it. 

The Laundrymen’s National Association has a most ex- 
cellent opportunity to inaugurate a campaign of education 
in the columns of both the newspapers and magazines that 
will put before the women of this country the true state 
of things with reference to this practice of fabric adultera- 


tion. 
Supplementing this general publicity, a well written, 
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carefully illustrated booklet that will tell in plain language 
what many of the manufacturers are doing in this regard, 
and what may reasonably be expected as a result thereof, 
would be a bigger aid than anything I know of. The 
executive committee has the authority to issue such a booklet 
and it could be sold to members at cost for distribution 
among their customers. 

If it were printed in an artistic manner there isn’t a 
laundryman anywhere who wouldn’t be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to send it to his patrons, either by mail, accompanied 
by a personal letter, or in the bundles. It would be a 
nation-wide movement and as such would. get editorial com- 
ment which a loeal proposition could not command. 


KEEPING REPAIR AND SUPPLY COSTS IN 
THE COTTON MILL. 


BY L. L. ARNOLD. 


In cotton mill work, particularly in the weave room, a 
large number of small repair parts are used. Many large 
mills get up a set of patterns for this work and make repair 
parts in their own machine repair shop, while others claim 
that it is more satisfactory to buy such parts from the 
builder. As weave rooms are divided into sections, each 
under a “section hand” or “loom fixer,” it becomes a simple 
matter to sub-divide the parts used in those rooms so that 
the actual cost per section is available and when a man is 
found who is habitually using more new parts than the 
average fixer, the matter can be traced down to the bottom 
and thus detect the cause of the trouble. 

In planning the layout for a cost system for supplies 
it is first necessary to select a suitable place for a supply 
room, preferably near the center of the mill on the lower 
floor and large enough to comfortably accommodate all the 























LOCKERS OR BOXES 18iN. DEEP AND VARIED WIDTHS 
Fig. 1.. PLan or THE SupPLyY Room. 

necessary mill supplies without crowding. Having selected 
the location, erect rows of boxes around the sides, of varied 
sizes, and in the center arrange convenient racks or shelves 
with alleys between them. Near one end place the belting 
racks in such a manner as to face the long alley as shown 
in the plan, Fig. 1, thus allowing the stores keeper to pull 
off and measure as much belt as necessary without outside 
assistanee and without undue loss of time. A convenient 
arrangement for measuring the belt is to arrange rows of 
large-head nails in the floor one foot apart, with the arrow 
marking every fifth foot. These are easily seen and can- 
not be erased. Provide the stores keeper with a suitable 
weight, as in Fig. 2. 

Should his order call for 15 feet of belt, he takes the 
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end of the belt of the width desired and as he walks up 
the alley the 15 foot mark may be seen at a glance. Placing 
the end of the belt on this mark, with the weight resting on 
it to hold it in place, he goes back toward the belt rack 
until he reaches the last mark, where he can cut the belt off 
and begin rolling it wp as he returns toward the delivery 
window. Should the measurement require an odd number 
of inches over the even number of feet, they can be easily 
measured with a pocket rule at the end next the rack just 
before cutting off. The belting racks should be strongly 
made and mounted on low, broad-faced box wheels, so that 
they may be pulled into place at the alley and easily pushed 
back again if desired. The rolls of belt when mounted on 
arbors turn easily and the whole rig will be found very 


eonvenient. 


Fic. 2, A Convenrent Beit WEIGHT. 

On the front of each of the boxes along the wall fasten 
a hook and attach to this hook with a piece of twine a 
sample of the pieces of the box. Then attach to the sample 
a tag giving the pattern number, name or description, 
maker’s number if any, with name and address of the maker. 
If a serew or bolt, give threads per inch and kind of head. 
If a gear, give pitch, number of teeth, width of face, ete. 
This work should be carefully done, using a good quality of 
tags and printing plainly with black, water-proof drawing 
ink. The boxes should vary somewhat in size to accom- 
modate the different size and shape of pieces. The shelves 
should be about 30 inches wide, with at least 30-inch alleys 
between them. The supporting frame may be made either 
of wood or iron to suit the convenience of the builders, but 
a very convenient frame is made by using columns of 3-inch 
pipe screwed into flanges at the top and bottom, which gives 
a rigid support. On these columns place a suitable num- 
ber of double cast iron arms with a hole cored in the center 
large enough to allow the 3-inch pipe to enter easily. Two 
set screws will hold each of these castings in place, while 
holes bored in lugs cast on the arms allow the use of wood 
screws for holding the shelves in position. 

The stores keeper should be a careful, responsible man, 
with enough education to keep the necessary records cor- 
rectly. When the supply in the boxes begin to get low or 
when a certain designated number of pieces have been 
reached, a blue tag is hung on the hook by the stores keeper 
bearing the word, “Order.” This tag is kept hanging on 
a little hook inside the boxes together with a red tag, so 
that in giving out supplies, it is no extra trouble to hang 
out the tag when the limit is reached. Once each day the 
stores keeper goes over his stock and when the blue cards 
are out he makes an order on a duplicate order slip, Fig. 3, 
after which the blue tag is hung on the hook inside the box 
and the red tag replaces it on the hook outside, where it 
remains until the supplies ordered are received, when it is 
returned to the hook inside the box. In this manner the 
stores keeper can keep in constant touch with his supplies 
and see at a glance just what he wants to order and what 
he has already ordered, but not yet received. 
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A convenient perpetual inventory may also be kept in 
this connection by having a suitable card or tag hung in 
the box upon which is entered all additions to present sup- 
plies and from which is deducted any that are given out 
on order. This would only be of actual benefit to the stores 
keeper, however, and is not a necessary part of the system 
from the point of view of the master mechanic. 

Duplicate order slip, Fig. 3, is made up in blocks or 
books with the slips alternately white and yellow. When 
the order is made, a carbon copy is taken on the yellow 
slip. The white original is placed on the desk of the master 


Date 





Order No, 
The following articles are wanted for the Supply Department : 


No. Pieces. Pat. No. Description, 


| 
! 


Stores Keeper. 


Received. 


Stores Keeper. 


Fic. 3. Dupiicate Orper Suip ror SuppLy Room. 
mechanie and the yellow copy filed in a suitable box con- 
taining index cards numbered from 1 to 31, at a point ap- 
proximately 7 days after the date of the order. If the 
goods have not been received by that time they may be 
traced by the order unmber in the upper left-hand corner 
of the slip, using tracing slip, Fig. 4, and advancing the 
yellow slip 2 days in the file. If nothing is heard from the 
order by that time, the tracing may be repeated. The order 
number may be printed serially on the slips or the stores 
keeper may write it on each order as used, but the former 
is much more satisfactory. 

When the supplies are received from the machine shop, 
or carpenter shop, the shop slip tendered by the man making 


Please trace 


Order Nos. 


Stores Keeper. 


Fic. 4. Form Usep ror Tracine Sire. 
the delivery is dated and signed by the stores keeper after 
he compares it with the yellow slip bearing the same order 
number. If the order is correct and complete, the yellow 
slip is also dated and signed and sent with the shop slip 
to the foreman who sent down the supplies. In case 
of error in the number of pieces, the yellow slip is re- 
tained and. with notice of shortage is placed on the desk 
of the master mechanic. When supplies are received from 
outside sourees they are checked by the yellow slip, Fig. 3, 
which is then returned to the office of the master mechanic, 
to be used by him in checking the bills from the supply 
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houses. In case of shortage of any of these slips when 
checking the bills, the attention of the master mechanic 
is automatically called to the shortage in the goods sup- 
plied and steps may be at once taken to ascertain the 


cause. 


Spinnin rtment. 


Date aac 


Please deliver to bearer for use in 

Spinning Room. 
Spooling Room. 
Warping Room. 


(Check which room.) 
Slashing Room. 





Fic. 5. Orprer Sure ror SPINNING DEPARTMENT. 


In delivering the different supplies, order slips signed 
by the overseer of the room where they are to be used are 
required, except for some weave room supplies, as will be 
explained later. The sketches of order slips for the different 
departments, shown in Figs. 5, 6, 7 and 8, explain them- 
selves. In the weave room order slip, Fig. 9, the room is 
divided into the different sections numbers, but when sup- 
plies are for general use, as “filling boxes,” ete., the blank 
for the section number should ‘be filled in by the word 
“room.” As the number of small parts used by the section 
hands, such as small castings, ete., would amount to such 
a number that it would cause delay getting orders for them, 
it is better to use a check system for these parts. 

Each section hand is equipped with a ring containing 20 
brass checks about 1% inches in diameter and 1/20 of an 





Carding Department. 


Date 


Please deliver to bearer for use in 

Opening Room, 
Picker Room. 
Card Room. 


(Check which room.) 

















ORDER SLIP FOR CARDING DEPARTMENT. 

inch thick, numbered with the section number, as in Fig. 10. 
These checks may be deposited at the supply room for any 
piece of loom supplies that is needed and on which the 


kia. 6. 


cost is fixed, such as a cam, pick stick, ete. The check is 
hung on the hook in front of the box by the stores keeper, 
when the article wanted is secured and is left there until 
he has time to enter the charge on the sheet supplied for 
this purpose. Then it is brought to the window and hung 
on a check board in its proper place, to be returned to 
the man when called for or at the first opportunity. 
The charge sheets are made up every night and placed 
on file in the master mechanic’s office, properly signed and 
dated. 

The white order slip, Fig. 3, differs from the yellow 
slip in as much as the bottom coupon containing the words 
“received” and “date,” is left blank. These slips are as- 
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sorted and the orders to be given to supply houses are 
stamped with the O. K. and dating stamps by the master 
mechanic and sent to the office of the purchasing agent, 
where they are filed under the date when ordered. Orders 
requiring castings are copied on blue machine shop order 
blanks, Fig. 11, eare being taken to preserve the same order 
‘number and filling in the blank to read “for store room.” 
These are sent to the machine shop foreman, while the 
original goes to the foreman of the carpenter shop, who 
in turn tags the proper pattern and forwards it to the 
foundry, after which he puts his O. K. on the bottom 
coupon with the date when the pattern went forward and 
returns the slip to the office of the master mechanic, where 
it is filed under its proper date in an indexed file marked 
“castings ordered.” 


Cloth Room. 


DatTE 


Please deliver to bearer for use in Cloth Room: 





Overseer. 





Fig. 7. Orper Suip ror CLoTH Room. 

When the castings are received the machine shop fore- 
man has them weighed and gives them to a man to finish 
When they are done he enters the time and rate on the blue 
slip, checks any supplies used in fitting up, signs the slip 
and sends both the slip and the castings to the store 
room, where the slip is signed and dated by the stores 
keeper as previously explained. The slip is filed in the 
office of the master mechanic in a file marked “stock cost.” 
The carpenter shop order slip is the same as the machine 
shop slip, except that the blank for weight is left off and 
they are printed on green paper. 

In doing the regular mill work these same slips are 
used, for example: An order comes down on slip,’ Fig. 5, 
for 12 doffing boxes for the spinning room, which may be 
given a standard number, as X45. A green slip is sent 
to the carpenter shop calling for the 12 boxes complete 
under the same order number and accompanied by the 


Power Department. 


DaTE 





Please deliver to bearer for use in 

Engine Room. 
Boiler Room. 
Pump Room. 
Dynamo Room. 
Heating. 


(Check which room.) 





Engineer. 


Fic. 8. Orper SLip ror Powrer DEPARTMENT. 
original white slip from the spinning room, with the num- 
ber and the kind of castings wanted indorsed on the back. 
This is signed, dated and returned to the “castings or- 
dered” file as before. 

‘When the machine shop work is finished and the wheels 
and stands are delivered to the carpenter shop, the blue 
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slip is signed and dated by the foreman of the carpenter 
shop, after which it is placed on a temporary stick file 
until entered in the spinning room book of repair and 
supply accounts, when it is filed in a permanent vertical 
file for spinning room slips, as described later. The fore- 
man of the carpenter shop in turn gets the green slip, 
signed and dated by the overseer of spinning when the 
job is completed. In this manner we not only keep the 
cost, but we keep it where it belongs and by the con- 
tinuous dating plan avoid friction, as no foreman can say 
that material was delivered before or afiter it really was 
delivered. 


Weaving Department. 


DATE 





Please deliver to beater 


To be charged to Sec. No. 

















Fic. 9. Orper SLIP FOR WEAVING DEPARTMENT. 

Once a month, or as often as convenient, the bills from 
the foundry are checked by weight by the yard overseer 
who receives all freight, after which the bills are sent to 
the office of the master mechanie for inspection and to 
assist the clerk in making up the cost sheets. The use of 
a clerk in this capacity will of course depend on the size 
of the plant, but in a group of mills, operating over 


60,000 spindles, the clerk is a necessity unless it is desired: 


to have the master mechanic do clerical work to the detri- 
ment of his other duties. 

Of the books to be kept in this connection, the first is 
the cost book in whieh a record is made of the total cost 
of the different pieces ordered for stock. The work done 
for the different departments is charged directly against 
these departments in the separate books, the charges being 
taken from the blue and green repair shop slips and from 
the department slips, Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
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Fig. 10. Sryte or CuHeck Depositrep ror SUPPLIES. 

The books used are ruled like ordinary ledgers, the 
deseription being entered after the proper dates and the 
amounts carried out in dollars and cents, the first columns 
being used for supplies and the last columns for labor costs. 
An example of this is shown in Fig. 12. These books are 
indexed in the front and divided into as many rooms as 
each department requires. The weaving department book 
is divided into a number of sections to correspond with the 
number of sections of looms operated and one general 
room account. In making up this book the same methods 
are used as previously described, except that the check 
slips from the store room are also used and it is footed up 
weekly instead of monthly. Each month’s slips are filed 
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Order No. 


For : ‘ 
No. Picces| Description Hours Rate | Amount 


Wat. Lbs. 





| 
| 
| 


$ Supplies Used. 8 | 








Received. Date 
Stores Keeper or Overseer. 


Fig. 11. Macuine SHop Orper BLANK. 

in vertical files indexed by months, each department having 
a file so that they may be referred to quickly if desired. 

On the first of each month the sheet headed Monthly 
Report of Repairs and Supplies is made up. This sheet 
is shown in Fig. 13, and should be printed in full, leaving 
nothing for the master mechanic to fill in except the date 
and amounts. This sheet should be made up and printed 
according to the conditions of the mill or mills where it is 
to be used, allowing for all the different rooms and num- 
ber of sections that the conditions may require. In the 
opinion of the writer, the general repair cost on the mill 
property and village, cleaning, painting, ete., should be 
in a separate account from the actual running cost. In 


2 


Warping Room. _ Supplies. __Labor. _ 








Name of articles farnished, 


Time of machinist, 


Fic. 12. Form or Recorp ror SuPPLIES AND LaBor Costs. 
the blue and green slips, Fig. 11, the heading “Supplies 
used” is to eover details of construction, as in the doffing 
box order cited, the foreman of the carpenter shop would 
insert in the green slip under this head the number and 
size of bolts to be used and the number and size of the 
wood serews wanted on this order, and when the man 
doing the work was ready for these materials he would 
take the slips to the stores keeper and get the required 
supplies. 

This system could, of course, be carried to a much 
finer point. However, if carried beyond a practical limit 
it would become burdensome and would cost too much. 
As illustrated in this description, the only additional ex- 
pense required over the average mill system would be the 
cost of printing, the filing cabinets and, if necessary, the 
clerk in the office of the master mechanic. The fact that 
the man in the store room must be a good one might in- 
crease the cost of that position 25 to 50 cents a day, but 
the result would save many times that amount in supplies, 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF REPAIRS AND SUPPLIES. 
Month ending 190 
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Master MecHANic’s Report BLANK. 


Fig. 13. 
since some managers have the peculiar habit of putting 
some old man in this position without regard to his ability, 
because he is the head of a family of good mill operatives 
and a place must be found for him somewhere. 

With the system thoroughly installed and properly 
working, the busy manager will wonder how he every kept 


things straight without it. A glance at the monthly report 
‘sheet shows at once whether any particular room or de- 
partment is exceeding the average cost, and if desirous of 
looking into the matter further, the details are all on 
record in the office of the master mechanic. 





Some years ago Kaneichi Fuju took some of the Siamese 
wild cotton plants to Japan, and the quality of the cotton 
was declared by Japanese experts to be not inferior to 
American middling. Mr. Fuju subsequently leased some 
land in Siam and started an experimental cotton plantation. 
‘The Japanese government, convinced of the possibilities of 
Siamese soil for cotton exploitation, has secured a conces- 
sion, which has been granted to Dr. Masao, Japanese legal 
adviser to His Siamese Majesty’s Government, for a tract 
of land at Sriracha, on the coast, opposite the island of 
Koh-si-ebang, where the industry will now be developed. 

Mr. Fuju estimated as a result of his experiments that 
cotton cultivated on an area of 45,000 tsubo (1,210 tsubo 
equals 1 English acre) in the first year, 90,000 tsubo in the 
second year, and 135,000 tsubo in the following three years 
would require an expenditure of $549,000 gold in the planta- 
tion. After writing off all expenses for exploitation, cul- 
tivation, harvesting, and transporting, he reported that 
there would be a net balance of $450,000; he has there- 
fore reported a most hopeful future for the Siamese cot- 
“ton, 
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THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATIONS. 


Since January, 1912, Corron has presented to (fits 
readers a series of interesting papers discussing the sub- 
ject of a protective tariff in relation not only to the 
American people, but to the civilized world. This series 
has not as yet been concluded, but it has aroused much 
interest, especially among the younger mill men, who have 
evinced a desire to learn for themselves the real truth of 
the matter. One class in political economy in the South, 
secured all the issues of Corron containing these papers 
and are using them as subject matter for lectures and dis- 
cussions. We are therefore exceedingly gratified in being 
ablue to announee the completion in three magnificent vol- 
umes of the great work by Hon. George B. Curtiss on 
“The Industrial Development of Nations,” which has been 
in preparation for quite a long time and which really 
represents the labor of its distinguished author during a 
period of fully thirty years. It will be remembered that 
in 1896 Mr. Curtiss published a volume of nearly 900 
pages entitled “Protection and Prosperity,” which em- 
bodied a comprehensive historical account of tariff legis- 
lation in European countries and in the United States— 
the most complete history of the effect upon national 
prosperity of various tariff systems that had been in force 
up to that time. The book was most favorably com- 
mended to the protectionists of the country and to economic 
students generally in an extended introduction which was 
contributed not jointly but severally by Thomas B. Reed, 
Levi P. Morton, and William McKinley. 

Since its appearance Mr. Curtiss’ interest in the whole 
subject of tariff legislation at home and abroad has been 
intensified, and he has faithfully sought for much new and 
valuable information to be added to the array of historical 
facts that was obtained in “Protection and Prosperity.” 
He has industriously interwoven this new information with 
the text of that volume and added chapter after chapter 
to its original scope and dimensions, bringing down to 
the present year all valuable tariff data relating to the 
United States and to other countries. The three velumes 
might well have been entitled a tariff encyclopaedia for 
all the world. The tariff history of our own country in 
the last twenty years has naturally received exhaustive 
attention in the new chapters. Not since the publication 
of Adam Smith’s ’Wealth of Nations,” in 1776, has there 
appeared in any country so able and comprehensive a 
work devoted historically and analytically to the political 
economy of nations as Mr. Curtiss’ great work. 

Volume I, containing 640 pages, is divided into six 
parts, as follows: Part 1, containing an outline of com- 
mercial history, beginning with the nations of antiquity 
and coming down to 1650; part 2, early England under 
free trade; part 3, modern England under protection; 
part 4, return to free trade in England and its effeet on 
home industries; part 5, protection to native industries in 
Continental European countries; part 6, the industrial and 
commercial history of England, Germany, and France from 
1890 to 1912. The volume is wholly devoted to European 
countries, and, as will be noticed, its presentation of facts 


*“The Industrial Development of Nations” is published by the 
author. Price, $15. Copies may be obtained by addressing George 
B. Curtiss, 508 Security Mutual Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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is brought down to the present year. This first volume em- 
bodies the most important contribution to the historical 
and economic discussion of the tariff question in Europe 
which has ever been written. 

In the first chapters of Volume II, which volume em- 
braces 549 pages, the author gives a detailed account of 
the serious obstructions to the industrial development of 
the American colonies which were resorted to by the 
mother country and which Mr. Curtiss shows were among 
the leading ‘causes of the Revolutionary war, but which 
were not abandoned by Great Britain until long after its 
close. In the next seven chapters the author describes our 
first steps toward industrial independence from the adop- 
tion of the Constitution in 1787 to 1834, which period he 
characterizes as “the protective period.” Then follow 
several chapters devoted to the really critical period in our 
industrial history from 1834 to 1860, with which last year 
the volume closes. This volume presents an exhaustive 
array of facts which has never been equaled in any work 
devoted to our protective policy. 

In Volume III, which contains 694 pages, Mr. Curtiss 
gives in chronological succession the tariff history of our 
country from 1860 to 1912. The prosperity of the country 
since the eanctment of the Morrill tariff in 1861 and under 
successive protective tariffs has been phenomenal, and Mr. 
Curtiss furnishes abundant statistical and documentary 
proofs that this prosperity has been mainly due to this 
wise policy. Properly and with historical eonscientiousness 
this volume deals largely and minutely with recent political 
events—the Tariff Commission bill of 1883, the Mills bill 
of 1888, the McKinley tariff of 1890, the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff of 1894, the Dingley tariff of 1897, the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff of 1909, the Canadian Reciprocity treaty, Mr. Taft’s 
downward revision policy, the Tariff Board, and the tariff 
legislation of the 62d Congress. The causes of the present 
high prices of the necessaries of life also receive full con- 
sideration. 

(Much of the matter in Mr. Curtiss’ volumes has been 
most industriously compiled from official sources of in- 
formation, including voluminous tables of exports and im- 
ports, prices, etc., and from the writing of leading econ- 
omists in many countries and in ancient as well as modern 
times, given in whole or in part. Thus we have in the first 
volume the report of Sir Walter Raleigh to King James I. 
in 1604 coneerning the trade and commerce of England 
with Holland and other countries; MeGregor’s account of 
the British navigation laws of 1651; the report of the 
British Board of Trade in 1732, showing in detail the 
condition at that time of the industries of the American 
colonies; extracts from British parliamentary reports on 
the condition of British trade at various times; extracts 
from the speeches of eminent British statesmen in favor of 
or in opposition to the repeal of the British corn laws in 
1846, ete. In, the same volume the protective policy of 
Germany is deseribed in connection with full extracts from 
the speeches of Bismarck in 1879, when it was firmly 
established under his powerful leadership. The great 
speech in support of the continuance of this poliey by the 
German Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann Holloway, on Oc- 
tober 24, 1911, is also given with great fullness. The 
protective policy of France, which was first established by 
Colbert in the 17th century, is deseribed in connection with 
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several pages of extracts from the great tariff speech of 
M. Thiers in 1870. 

In the second volume, which covers the long period of 
American history from 1607 to 1680, we find many choice 
selections from the writings and speeches of eminent friends 
of the American industries. On pages 41 and 42 we have 
the impassioned and eloquent reply of Isaac Barre in the 
British House of Commons to the argument of Mr. Charles 
Townsend in support of the stamp act. This was in 1766. 
The serious depression in our industries immediately after 
the Revolution is shown in many quotations from the 
literature of that day. A document of rare value, given 
by Mr. Curtiss, is the full text of a protective tariff en- 
acted by Pennsylvania on September 20, 1785, when each 
State made its own tariff laws. Our first tariff act under 
the Constitution of 1787 is given in full. It was signed 
by Washington on July 4, 1789. Extracts are given from 
Alexander Hamilton’s celebrated report of December 5, 
1791. Coming down to the second war with Great Britain 
and following years extracts are given from the very able 
report of Alexander J. Dallas, secretary of the treasury, 
on February 12, 1816, followed by extracts from many 
able speeches in congress during the stormy tariff period 
ending with the passage of the compromise tariff of 1833. 
On pages 198 to 208 Mr. Curtiss gives virtually the whule 
text of the great speech in the house of representatives of 
Henry C. Martindale, of New York, in support of the 
tariff bill of 1824. The causes of the panic of 1837 are 
fully explained in liberal extracts from contemporary au- 
thorities. The documentary history of the tariffs of 1842, 
1846, and 1857 is given in full. This volume is rich 
with extracts from the congressional speeches of the great 
men of early days—Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, McDuffie 
of South Carolina, Andrew Stewart of Pennsylvania, 
Ebenezer Young of Connecticut, and many others. Run- 
ning through the whole of this second volume, we also find 
agreeable surprises in long extracts from the tariff writings 
of Henry C. Carey, Stephen Colwell, Thomas H. Dudley, 
and other strong men in defense of the protective policy. 

The third volume, as already stated, is devoted entirely 
to the United States and covers the period from 1860 to 
1912. We have already enumerated the leading tariff 
measures considered in this period. Mr. Curtiss does full 
justice to each tariff episode. Incidentally he gives a list 
of the duties imposed by the Confederate congress in the 
act of May 21, 1861. The credit of the exact text of the 
declaration in the platform of the Republican party in 
1860 in favor of protection, whicn accompanied the nomi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln, is given by Mr. Curtiss to 
Henry C. Carey. Edwin M. Stanton looms up as a strong 
protectionist immediately after he beeame secretary of war. 
He effectually stopped the purchase abroad of arms, eloth- 
ing, and other army supplies in his “order” of January 
29, 1862, as follows: “1. That no further contracts be 
made by this department or any bureau thereof for any 
article of foreign manufacture that can be produced in 
the United States.” Henry C. Carey and Judge William 
D. Kelley are quoted, the latter in eloquent words, to show 
the benefits the country had derived from the re-establish- 
ment of the protective policy in the Morrill tariff of 1861 
and its successors. The change effected in our leading in- 
dustries by these enactments was marvelous. But trouble 
eame soon after Andrew Johnson became president. David 
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A. Wells and other free traders had great power and in- 
fluence in Johnson’s administration. It was at this crisis 
that Judge Kelley, an ardent protectionist, showed his 
great power as a controversialist in the lower branch of 
congress. Mr. Curtiss devotes several pages to extracts 
from Judge Kelley’s powerful speech of January 31, 
1866. Thomas B. Reed’s and Samuel J. Randall’s great 
speeches against the Mills bill are given in full. Space 
prohibits further resume of this volume, which is however 
interesting and gives the details of tariff agitation and 
ifs results down to the present time. 

Mr. Curtiss has had a distinguished legal ¢areer. After 
a youth passed in his native state of Illinois, in 1876 he 
took up his residence in Binghamton. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1880, and three years later was elected dis- 
trict attorney, being re-elected for a second term. His 
six years of service in this office were distinguished by 
the painstaking preparation, the persistent and unflagging 
pursuit of the facts essential to the cases before him, and 
the brilliant handling of those cases at the bar, which have 
characterized his work as a trial lawyer, and have given 
him the pre-eminent position he holds today among the at- 
torneys of the state of New York. 

In 1900 President McKinley appointed him United 
States district attorney for the Northern District of New 
York, a position whiél? he has filled with marked distine- 
‘tion during the past 12 years. He began his study of econ- 
omie questions as a young man in 1880, and his researches 
soon eonvineed him that the literature of the subject con- 
tained no adequate treatment of the relation of tariff legis- 
lation to the growth of national industrial prosperity, and 
that the facte#essential to a thorough knowledge of the in- 
dustrial changes wrought by such legislation had nowhere 
been collected in available form. Forced to search for those 
facts, he brought to the study the same thoroughness which 
has eharacterized his legal work, and as a result of that 
study he has collected what is probably the largest and 
most valuable private library on the tariff which exists to- 
day. Thus equipped, he took up the work which has 
already made him an authority for protectionists throagh- 


out the country. 





For articles sent by parcel post the following customs 


regulations are applied in Switzerland: 
Articles which are not clearly described or named shall 


be dutiable at the highest rate applicable to merchandise 
of the kind. 

If articles of different kinds, which are subject to dif- 
ferent rates of duty, are packed together, and if the 
quantity of each article is not declared with sufficient ac- 
curacy, the whole package will be subject to duty at the 
highest rate applicable to any article contained. 





In answer to an inquiry, the Russian officials have an- 
nounced that under the customs regulations articles im- 
ported by parcel post will not be allowed entry into the 
country unless the declaration of the contents of the parcel 
specify the value of the contents. Unless the value is given 
it is held that there is no declaration of contents. In 
ease the contents of the parcel are without commercial value, 
the fact must be expressly stated in the declaration of con- 
tents, else the parcel is to be denied entry. 
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THE LIVERPOOL COTTON EXCHANGE. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron.) 
BY TEXTOL. 


Liverpool is a city of wonderful growth, immense indus- 
try, and consequently of palitial mercantile buildings. 
Prominent amongst these is the magnificent headquarters 
of the Liverpool cotton brokers. In the infancy of 
the trade, when the arrivals into Liverpool were only 
trifling and intermittent, the cotton was for the most part 
sold to dealers, who retailed it to spinners in the manufac- 
turing centers. Sometimes it was sold direct to the dealers 
by private treaty; at other times by auction, either by the 
importers themselves or by the brokers in their employ. 
Sometimes the dealers themselves attended the auctions and 
purchased direct; at other times they commissioned brokers 





EXTERIOR OF THE EXCHANGE. 


to attend and buy on their account. The remuneration paid 
by the importers to the brokers was usually 1 per cent. on 
the value of the cotton sold, and dealers and spinners fre- 
quently paid one cent to two cents per pound, as remunera- 
tion for the special technical knowledge and for the time 
necessarily consumed by the broker who personally attended 
at the warehouse to examine the cotton in bale. 

As the import of cotton into Liverpool in 1770 was only 
6,000 small bags, the income from cotton brokerage could 
not have been of any importance. Between 1775 and 1785 
the import increased to 25,000 bales. A large part of the 
cotton imported was offered for sale by auction, and 
George’s Coffee House, situated in Castle Street, was well 
known in connection with these auction sales. 

The Exchange (Town Hall) was not in those days a. 
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detached edifice as it is now. Buildings abutted upon it on 
both the west and north sides. The upper portion of the 
Exchange was used for municipal purposes; the lower por- 
tion, with the open area which at that time existed in the 
center of the building, was intended for the use of the 
merchants and brokers of the day, They preferred, howev- 
er, to assemble outside, a custom kept up to quite a recent 
date. They congregated in the front and at the southeast 
corner of the building, opposite the ends of Castle, Dale, and 
High Streets, and, in spite of several attempts to remove 
them, they held their ground until the opening of the Ex- 
change Buildings. 

A fire in 1795 destroyed the whole of the interior of 
the Town Hall, and the character of the building was 
much altered when restored. It was in consequence of the 
constant friction between the municipal authorities and 
the merchants and brokers that the determination to erect 
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ing the sales remained unchanged. About 30 firms of 
brokers collected the weekly returns in rotation, and a 
member of the firm whose turn it was to make up the fi- 
gures called them out at the meeting. The same method 
was adopted at the periodical stock-takings. This system 
was kept up for many years until the duty was transferred 
to the Seeretary, or rather, to Mr. Martin’s eoadjutor, 
Peter Browne, who, with his assistants, controlled the work 
entirely. The first to suggest the application of the elear- 
ance house system as the only remedy for the evils which 
had arisen in eonsequence of the numerous methods adopted 
in effecting settlements was Joseph B. Morgan. With a 
practical knowledge of the difficulties to be surmounted 
and a far-seeing appreciation of the future development 
of the business, in “futures,” Mr. Morgan conceived, ear- 
ried out, and perfected the scheme. upon which the huge 
business in cotton for forward delivery is at present con- 
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a new Exchange ‘was arrived at. The foundations were 
laid in 1803, and the building opened to the public in 1808. 

The Cotton Brokers’ Association was inaugurated on 
the 2nd April, 1841. From April, 1841, until June, 1842, 
there was no president, nor was there any committee of 
management. On the 28th January a president and vice- 
president were appointed. The first secretary (an hon- 
orary position at that time and for some years later) was 
Studley Martin. 

Some years after the formation of the Association, 
when the members became too numerous to be accom- 
modated in the sales room of the brokers, it was decided 
to hold the weekly meetings in the cotton salesroom in the 
east wing of the old Exchange Buildings. When this was 
being pulled down the meetings were held in the west 
wing, and later still, in one of the rooms taken by the 
Association in Browne’s Buildings. The method of obtain- 


ducted. He alse originated the idea of the Cotton Bank, 
which was opened for business in April, 1878. Eventually 
the Clearing House and the Cotton Bank were amalgamat- 
ed, after which the whole of the payments in connection 
with “futures” were paid through the bank, and distributed 
by “credit vouchers,” instead of in cash, over the counter 
of the Clearance House. 

In June 1902, the clumsy system of calculating prices 
of cotton by thirty-seconds and sixty-fourths of a “penny” 
(2 cents) was discarded in favor of a decimal system, divid- 
ing the “penny” into one hundred parts. 

In January, 1896, the Association took up its head- 
quarters in Browne’s Buildings, where it remained until 
the magnificent building erected by it in Old Hall Street 
was completed. This handsome pile was opened by H. R. 
H., the Prince of Wales, now King George, on the 30th 
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of November, 1906, and thé Association took actual posses- 
sion for business purposes on the 3rd January, 1907. 

The new Cotton Exchange is one of the most attrac- 
tive buildings in the city of Liverpool. It occupies a 
space of more than an acre in extent, and is bounded on the 
four sides by Old Hall Street, Edmund Street, Biteth 
Street, and Ormond Street. The front of the building 
is in Old Hall Street and is classic in style of architecture, 
the Dorie order being used in the lower portion and the 
Ionie order in the upper collonade. The front is flanked 
hy two towers, which carry sculptured figures representing 
Science, Industry, Commerce, ete., while the two figures 
surmounting the whole represent the River Mersey and 
the Ocean. 

There are entrances on all four sides, with continuous 
staireases and twelve electric lifts, three of which are re- 
served for messengers and cotton samples. The Main 
Hall, or Exchange Room, is, of course, the principal fea- 
ture of the building. It is 140 feet long by 165 feet wide, 
and has a remarkably handsome appearance. The gal- 
leries and colonnades are constructed of marble and 
granite. The attention of the visitor is at once arrested by 
the magnificent monolithic royal pearl granite columns of 
which there are seventy-four in number, and which are 
not merely ornamental, but form an integral part of the 
Structure as supports. 

The ground floor columns are of the Dorie order and 
those of the gallery are of the Ionic order. The caps and 
bases are of Bleu Bilge marble, and the balustrades of 
Greek Appollino and Verde Antico. The moulded arehi- 
traves of the door openings are in Italian Mazzano cream- 
colored marble. The walls are paneled in Spanish ma- 
hogany, finished with a riehly carved cornice. The fioor is 
laid with Jarrah wood blocks. The floors of the collon- 
nade are laid with rubber put down in large squares. The 
four fireplaces are ‘strikingly handsome. ‘The side wings 
of the Exchange room are oceupied by: post, telegraph, and 
“cable offices, and by telephone boxes. In addition to the 
Exchange room there is a members’ smoking room, beauti- 


fully, panelled in wainseot oak, and has a handsome ceiling .. 


and the other rooms are similiarly treated. On the first 
floor of the Ormond Street side are the Clearing, House 
and Bank, and both are fitted up with the latest modern 
appliances. The arbitration and appeal rooms are on the 
sixth floor. Abundant postal facilities exist on each floor, 
and the entire building is of fire-proof construction and is 
lighted by electricity. 


Nothing illustrates the enterprise of the South more than 
that activity of its boards of trade, its railway industrial 
bureaus and other such organizations created to show the 
enormous business advantages that are open in this part 
of the Union. It is well known that no other part of 
civilization has made greater progress in the last 20 years 
than that which in a general way is called the South. 

The revelation of its wealth and resources, the ex- 
perience of its delightful climate, the variety of soil, the 
treasures of iron and coal as well as other minerals, have 
become known, to the effect that, by the coldest of figures, 
the South has made greater gain than any other equal area 
of territory in the range of civilization. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN TEXTILE MILL 
CONSTRUCTION 


BY JOHN 8. NICHOLL. 


In the design of the Panola Cotton Mills, at Green- 
wood, S. C., the engineers, Lockwood, Greene & Co., of 
Boston, Mass., and Atlanta, Ga., established a precedent in 
the use of reinforced concrete in connection with the ortho- 
dox slow burning mill construction. It is well known that 
one of the largest textile mills in this country has been 
built practically entirely of reinforced concrete, but the idea 
of employing concrete as it is in the Panola Mills is dis- 
tinctly original with the engineers. 

With the standard slow-burning construction the outer 
walls are of solid brick and the appearance of such a 
building is severely plain to say the least. In this new 
type of mill building the reinforced concrete panels be- 
tween the brick pilasters make up a design which, though 
exceedingly simple, is certainly a decided step in the direc- 
tion of erecting mills more appealing to the eye. The 
aspect of dark red brick alternating with white concrete 
forms a pleasing contrast. 

It is of course riatural that a new method of construc- 
tion must primarily offer distinct commercial and structural 
advantages over’ any established principle of building if it 
is to be generally adopted. In some cases the kind of labor 
and the availability of. materials dictates quite forcibly the 
type of structure selected. But the new features in the 
Panola Mills were embodied in the plans because they 
brought such decided advantages. The formation of the 
brick arch over the ordinary mill windows is often un- 
satisfactorily done by masons in some sections of the coun- 
try; furthermore, ifs Shape necessitates the use of a smaller 
window than would be the case without it. The result is 
that the window area of the mill is considerably reduced. 

(With reinforeed concrete panels the-reverse is true. The 
construction permits of the use of square windows of larger 
area and the inerease of light admitted is noticeable. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to remark what this means in a 
cotton. mill. where, especially in the weave room, good light 
is of paramount importance. 

From’ a,'¢ommercial point. of view. this type of con- 
struction has many claims for its use. It is said to be 
cheaper than erecting solid brick walls and the increased 
speed of construction is evident to anyone familiar with 
concrete construction. The other manifest advantages of 
concrete work are of course fully realized. 

As an example of compact, efficient and up-to-date mills, 
the Panola are exceptionally well qualified to be cited. 
Situated on the Southern Railway with a two track spur 
running up between the buildings, the railroad facilities are 
excellent. Realizing the advantages of electric power, as 
pointed out by electrical engineers and power machinery 
manufacturers in many papers on the subject, the electric 
drive was adopted. A transformer house in the mill yard 
receives current from the Southern Power Company. 

The mills consist of a main building and a cotton ware- 
house with a boiler and pump house between. The steam 
is used for the fire pumps, whose suction is connected to 
a reservoir on the grounds, designed for a capacity of 300,- 
000 gallons, as well as in the manufacturing processes where 
it is necessary. 
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partially deseribed hereto- 
reinforced conerete 


The main mill building, as 
has outer walls of brick with 
The larger part is four stories high with a well 
At one end is located 


ore, 
panels. 
glazed monitor running its length. 
the picker house, which continues up only three stories. 
The outside dimensions of this main building are 138 feet 
10 inches by 130 feet, and the foundations of all the walls 
are of conerete, while the piers are generally of the same 
material. 

Extending the length of the main section of this build- 


ing are four rows of 12 inch pine columns with 25 foot 


The columns decrease to 10 inches on the fourth 


On the first and second floors the spacing is 10 feet 
The 


bays. 
floor. 
§ inches, but this is doubled on the third and fourth. 
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from the picker house. It is equipped with the latest sani- 
tary devices and throughout has floors with granolithic 
finish. 

These mills were equipped for 10,000 spindles, but future 
extension was carefully provided for in as much as the 
outer end walls of the main building are of wood, so that 
additions can be made at the minimum cost. Considering 
the main section, the arrangement is as follows: On the 
first and second floors are Draper looms with a repair shop. 
also located on the first floor. The third floor is devoted 
to earding, drawing, slubbing and roving, while the fourth 
is given up to spinning. In the picker house the layout con- 
sists of cloth room on the first floor; on the second, drawing- 
in and slashing; while on the third is located the picking 


oe? 
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pine girders over all floors are 14x16 inches except the 
first floor where they are increased to 14x18 inches. The 
first floor consists of 4% inches tar conerete over which is 
laid respectively 3-inch and 1l-inch North Carolina pine, 
topped with l-inch maple. The remaining floors aer made 
up of 4-inch hard pine plank over which is placed 1-ineh 
North. Carolina pine and a 1-inch maple top. The roof is 
5-ply tar and gravel. 

The construction of the other section, comprising the 
picker house, is similar to the above in general. As is ecus- 
tomary, the dust basement is fire- 
proofed and separated by a 16-inch fire wall. Between the 
three and four story sections is located an elevator shaft 
with metal skylight and the stair tower with automatic 
sliding fireproof doors, leading to each side of the build- 

The dust chimney runs up by the elevator shaft. 
The wash room tower is found at the opposite end 


room in the 


ing. 


department, cotton being delivered to the latter department 
by a blower system from the opening room in the store- 
house. 

The one-story warehouse, 103x102 feet, is divided into 
two sections by a 12-inch wall with the opening room situ- 
ated in one corner adjacent to the concrete platform, and 
separated from the storehouse by a brick wall. The outer 
walls of this building are entirely of brick with conerete 
There are four doors leading out to the platform 
The opening 
The roof 


footings. 
with a similar number at the opposite end. 
room is equipped with 24-inch Cowl ventilators. 
of the warehouse is of 3-inch plank. 

The boiler house, 45 feet x 30 feet 8 inches, has also outer 
brick walls with a 5-ply tar and gravel roof supported by 
two'steel trusses running its entire length—one at the middle 
and one at the side. The doors slide vertically while the 
windows, with reinforeed concrete lintels, are located above. 
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The brick stack rises 100 feet above its foundation. The 
adjacent pump house is one story high and has a concrete 
floor. 

Considered from every point, these mills are worthy of 
much study by the company that is planning to erect a 
cotton mill which combines economical production with the 
eomfort of operatives and when the final analysis is made 
in eost production, the skill of operatives which is de- 
pendent to a large extent upon comfort, stands out perhaps 
as one of the most important factors. 

) 


THE CAUTO COTTON OF CUBA. 
BY. W. W. WHEELER. 


While in eastern Cuba, in December, 1910, at a fruit 
plantation near Santiago, in which I was interested, I no- 
ticed a group of trees 10 to 15 feet high, apparently bearing 
a crop of snowballs, and the manager informed me that it 
was tree cotton, and that one day when passing a wild cot- 
ton tree he grabbed off a handful and planted the seeds. 
These trees were the result. 

This cotton ranged from 14% to 1% inch staple, of a 
slightly yellow tint, and is strong as Sea Island cotton ; being 
longer staple than the ordinary Upland, and somewhat dif- 
ferent in texture and color. The wild cotton trees are 
found in that part of Cuba, and differ a great deal in the 
length and character of the staple; some of it being mere 
down, 4% inch long, and from that up to the samples which 
I obtained. 

The matter appeared so attractive to me that I planted 
an experimental field to prove the value of this variety of 
cotton, and also some of the possibilities, as well as diffi- 
eulties, which would be encountered in the cultivation of 
this tree cotton in a large way. Ten acres were cleared and 
were planted from the seed taken from the few trees already 
growing upon the plantation. These seeds were planted 
about 8 feet apart, or 1,000 trees to the acre; and although 
one seed was planted in a hole, there should have been 
three or four seeds planted and the excess should have been 
pulled up. Indian corn was planted between the rows of 
the young cotton plants for two purposes; first, to furnish 
shade to the young plants, and second, to prevent the growth 
of weeds. 

These seeds were planted without being ginned, as it ap- 
peared to me that this was the manner in which nature 
plants cotton seeds, as the lint has a purpose in nature, per- 
haps to protect the seed from being destroyed by insect 
life; as lint cotton is not eaten by insects. Also, the decay- 
ing cotton lint forms a vegetable humus to retain moisture, 
give nourishment, and to prevent the caking of the soil 
around the seed. 

After the young trees had grown about 4 feet high, the 
tops were cut out and back to about 3 feet high, causing a 
vigorous side growth, giving many bearing branches, and at 
the same time keeping it down within reach for the purpose 
of picking, for a cotton tree 10 to 15 feet high the first year 
and growing even higher later would present difficulties in 
the picking of cotton in anything like the usual manner. 

The trees on this experimental field were trimmed and 
pruned, and the field weeded twice, and is now bearing the 
second growth, which is coming into crop, and will be ready 
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to commence picking late in December, and will continue 
until about August 1. 

This cotton is a perennial tree, and not, like the American 
cotton, an annual crop; and will continue to grow for many 
years. The life of the tree is not known, except that there 
are some of them known to be over fourteen years old. 
The average tree yields two or three pounds of seed cotton 
the first year, and fully three pounds the second year, and 
on the basis of this experimental field, the yield will be 
2,000 pounds of seed cotton to the acre the first year, and 
3,000 pounds the second year; about one-third of which is 
lint. 

The soil is very fertile and needs only to be opened up 
for cultivation. It is probable that after the experience of 
years in cultivation, this cotton may be improved by grafting 
as well as in selection of seed. 

In spite of the fertility of the soil, the abundance of in- 
sect life has been one of the great obstacles to cultivation in 
Cuba, but none of these appear to attack the wild cotton. 
Columbus found cotton on the island, and as it was evidently 
indigenous, it appeared to me that this native cotton pro- 
tected itself against the ravages of insects for ages; and was 
a case of the “Survival of the Fittest.” Attempts to culti- 
vate Egyptian cotton and Sea Island cotton in Cuba have 
not been successful, on account of the attacks of ants and 
other insects, and the same may be applied to my experi- 
ence with Carvonica cotton from Australian seed, which I 
have planted here. This cotton has been named “Cauto” 
cotton to distinguish it from the generality of the wild ecot- 
ton upon the island. 

Cuba is an intensely fertile country of about 45,000 
square miles, or equal to the state of Mississippi. The cli- 
mate is that of the upper tropical and free from frost. There 
are numerous tracts of virgin land where the ground is cov- 
ered with a jungle, and never cultivated by man, which can 
be cleared off and burned over at an expense of $25 an acre, 
and is then in condition for cultivation without further prep- 
aration; ploughing, harrowing, or cross-ploughing becoming 
unnecessary. 

As near as I have been able to estimate, from my experi- 
ence, the cost of this cotton is about $1.25 per hundred 
pounds of seed cotton, or 334 cents a pound for lint, at the 
plantation, and could be placed upon docks at seaboard at 
a cost of 6 to 8 cents a pound, less the value of the seed. 

It is quite possible that there are variations in the char- 
acter of the fibre which would naturally require special 
attention in the mills, the same as one grade of cotton differs 
from another, and also that it may be especially adapted to 
some varieties of fabrics more than others. 

Whatever may be the exact method of utilization of Cau- 
to cotton, it is confidently submitted that it has a valued 
purpose. Emerson defined a weed as a plant whose virtues 
are unknown, and the same may be applied to Cauto cotton, 
which is now almost in the same position as that of the wild, 
uncultivated Upland cotton of the Southern states, before 
the invention of the American cotton gin by Eli Whitney, 
made it a commercial possibility. 


The cotton season is supposed to begin in Bombay on 
October 1, and on that date in 1911 there was estimated 
to be 300,000 bales of cotton of 400 pounds each in Bom- 
bay. Since then 2,188,000 bales were received up to May 
16, 1912. 
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Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 


SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION 


(Special Correspondence.) 


Not since 1906 have the mills of the South been in as 
prosperous condition as they are at present, and indications 
point to the present status of affairs remaining the same 
for some time to come. Nearly all mills are well sold up, 
and are unable to accept large orders for shipment on short 
notice. With the exception of the help question, which is 
now causing more debate among the manufacturers than 
the actual cost of producing, there is no cloud on the 
horizon. Help is scarce, many mills have started night work 
and in order to get the larger wage offered night workers, 
many of the operatives have left the mills working on day 
time, to work at night. 

Supplies of hosiery for this fall have become about ex- 
hausted and buyers are offering almost any price for their 
requirements. In the case of these premiums, many of 
the small mills are accepting and putting out orders on 
short notice, many times making shipments by express in 
order to reach the buyers on time. All of the large mills 
are well sold ahead and will not aecept additional orders at 
any price. Prices are satisfactory, though some of the 
knitters who sold up early in the season and at the prices 
then obtaining, are regretting having done so, as prices to- 
day are much in advance. Both selling agents and manu- 
facturers are convinced that the market could hardly be in 
a better position for the naming of advances and securing 
the prices wanted. 

In the cloth markets in comparison with the uncertain 
trading of this time last year, remarkable activity is being 
shown, and some of the sales that are being put through 
extend to February delivery. The general prosperous con- 
dition of the whole country is one cause for the active 
demand for all grades of goods. Mills are sold ahead, and 
more goods are wanted to provide for the late fall require- 
ments, while the spring season is approaching. 

In the yarn markets buyers are paying advances for 
December deliveries and are having trouble in getting the 
supplies they will need. The effeet of a dropping cotton 
market has had some influence on the prices, but not a 
corresponding amount to the drop that has been felt in 
the raw staple. 

The new crop is being marketed heavily, and prac- 
tically none is being held by the farmers. The amount in 
sight is much greater than was expected would be the 
ease, and the price has suffered a fall accordingly. Several 
reports on the cotton situation have been issued during 
the month. The last condition report issued for September 
25 shows 69.6 per cent of normal, as against 71.1 this time 
last year. Ginners report issued September 25 showed 
3,015,033 bales of the new crop ginned, as against 
3,676,594 this time last year. Supply and distribution 
report, September 30, showed a supply of 2,110,678 bales. 

One more Southern mill has joined the list of the direct 
sellers and will control its own agencies. The Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., made this announcement sev- 
eral weeks ago, and will have their headquarters at Colum- 


bus. 
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There have been a number of stockholders meetings 
during the past month, and without exception there has 
been a satisfactory showing made by the officers; in most 
eases large dividends have been declared. 

A resume of the months progress in Southern mill 
building and additions will be interesting, as there has been 
quite an amount of money spent within the last few weeks 
by the established mills of this section on additions. 

Additions and Improvements: Hartwell (Ga.) Mills 
will shortly add new building and machinery that will about 
double their present capacity. Katrine Manufacturing Co., 
of Fork Shoals, S. C., have increased capital from $50,000 
to $80,000, and will add about 4,000 spindles soon. 
Alden Mills, New Orleans, La., have inereased capitalization 
from $200,000 to $500,000, and will probably increase plant. 
Ayeock Hosiery Mills, South Pittsburg, Tenn., will add 
new building. Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va., have given contract for building 150 new houses. 
Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga., will add 1,500 spindles 
instead of 3,000 as stated in our last report. Ide Cotton 
Mills, Jacksonville, Fla., are building a new warehouse. 
T. F. Loyd Manufacturing Co., Chapel Hill, N. C., are 
adding 4,000 additional spindles. Hamburger Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., are adding 1,000 spindles and a drawing 
machine at a cost of $15,000. Salisbury Cotton Milils, (N. 
C.) have added a new building, and will install new ma- 
ehinery. Louisville (Ky.) Cotton Mills have awarded con- 
traet for considerable amount of new carding room ma- 
chinery. Mount Vernon-Woodbury Mills, Baltimore, Md., 
are building a 5-story 332x60 warehouse at a cost of $150,- 
000. Texas Cotton Mills Co., McKinney, Texas, are adding 
5,088 spindles and 160 looms. Marion (N. C.) Manufaetur- 
ing Co., are adding humidifiers, Monroe (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills are adding 5,000 spindles instead of 3,000, as stated 
last month. The Trion (Ga.) Company is adding new 
machinery at a cost of $300,000, and are now changing 
200 old for new looms. Armon Manufacturing Co., Moun- 
tain Island, N. C., is adding new machinery at a cost of 
about $10,000. Nims Manufacturing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C., 
is adding 1,664 spindles. Sterling Mills, Franklinton, N. 
C., is adding 2-story building, 280x104 feet, also 10,000 
spindles. Carolina Mills, Greenville, S. C., is adding 350 
looms. Toxaway Mills, Anderson, S. C., are adding 10,080 
spindles, 240 looms, 1,000 horsepower to power equipment, 
40 houses and two additions to the power house and a ware- 
house. Mary-Leila Mills, Greensboro, Ga., have added 
humidifiers. Pee Dee Manufacturing Co., Rockingham, N. 
C., has added new dyeing machinery. Daisy Hosiery Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., are adding 40 to 50 knitting machines. 
Woodside Mills, Greenville, 8. C., are adding new building 
that will allow of about doubling the capacity of plant; 
inerease in capital has been made from $1,200,000 to $1,- 
750,000. Lakeside Mills, Burlington, N. C., are adding 
new motors. Franklin Mills, Coneord, N. C., have added 
19 motors. Abingdon Mills, Huntsville, Ala., are replacing 
old spinning machinery with new. German-American Mills, 
Draper, N. C., is adding four Jacquard machines and two 
waste spinning frames. West Point Manufacturing Co., 
Langdale, Ala., is adding electrie power equipment. Rich- 
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mond Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., are adding 20 
motors. Roberdel Mills, Rockingham, N. C., has added 
electric lighting plant. Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., is adding new looms. 

New Mills: Standard Processing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. Kershaw (N. C.) Cotton Mills have incorporated at 
$200,000 and have let contract for new building. Riceville, 


Tenn., will probably have a new hosiery mill, to be built by 


the Davis Hosiery Mill Co. John T. Woodside, of Green- 
yille, S. C., is reported as going to build a 50,000-spindle 
mill at that place. Contract has been let for building the 
new Cabarrus Mill, at Kannapolis, N. C. . Salisbury, N. C., 
will probably have a new $1,000,000 mill shortly. Winston 
Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., have been incorporated 
at $200,000. A new mill may be built at Abbeville, S. C., 
soon. A new 1,500-spindle mill is reported to be projected 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., by North Carolina capital. 

Reorganizations: Cox Mills, Anderson, S. C., have been 
placed in involuntary bankruptey proceedings. Tryon 
Hosiery Manufacturing Co., is the present name of the old 
Tryon Hosiery Mills, new company incorporated at $60,000. 
Cherokee Hosiery Mills, Rome, Ga., have been sold to J. B. 
Sullivan for $45,000. Fort Wayne (Ind.) Knitting Mills, 
incorporated at $1,200,000 was formerly the Old Fort Knit- 
ting Mills. Middleburg Mills, Batesburg, S. C., have been 
purchased by the Bookdale Mills, of New York. 

Munford (Ala.) Cotton Mills have shut down in- 
definitely. Injunction of small stockholders in Union- 
Buffalo Mills was not granted, and the capital stock of that 
company has been increased. 


NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence.) 


The conservative tone of New England cotton manufac- 
turers has been brought out strikingly in the past few weeks. 
There has been no accumulation of unsold merchandise 
and many orders are still on the books overdue and not 
completed. There is a fair margin of profit in the busi- 
ness, but not of course in keeping with the record years. 
In a presidential campaign in which tariffs and textiles 
have oceupied a prominent place the demand for mer- 
chandise has been fairly steady and the mills have been 
well employed. Yet in spite of these things the average 
New England mill man does not feel his usual degree of 
confidence and he is inclined to remain cautious in the mat- 
ter of cotton purchases and cloth sales. 

Politically, the New England cotton manufacturer does 
not take kindly to any prospect of a change in administra- 
tion that will place any large measure of control with 
democrats, and the bitterness of a divided republican 
party has left grave uncertainty among many of the most 
prominent factors in the industry. The splendid crops, 
the activity in steel, the promising conditions in railroads, 
any many other factors that make for a larger purchasing 
power among the masses all seem necessary in upholding 
even normal courage in this section of the country. One 
of the oldest of the Rhode Island manufacturers said he 
had always noticed that New England had its fits of the 
blues before the rest of the country and he thought a 
rational explanation of the immediate caution would be 
“s discounting of the worst that may happen by trying to 
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feel as badly ds possible until the election returns come to 
hand.” Other explanations are that New: England manu- 
facturers feel uncertain of the progress of the spirit of 
unrest among the operatives:and they also suffer in their 
mills from a seareity of labor not due to wage conditions 
within their control. In other words, a social and industrial 
revolution seems to have hit the section at the moment 
when the drift from old political bearings is unmistakable. 

Neither Fall River, New Bedford, nor Lawrence have 
yet recovered from the after effects of strikes. Minor 
labor troubles are heard of in those sections every week 
and the working forces are not to be had in quantities to 
operate all the machinery installed. 
are from 10 to 15 per cent higher than a year ago and 
those who want steady work ean find it. Yet mills are 
stopped from taking new business through fear of not 
being able to make satisfactory deliveries and every pos- 
sible effort is being bent toward placating the workers who 
have remained at their machines. 

The market demands are not expected to be active in 
October. The jobbing season is well along and it is too 
early to look ahead for spring on most of the staples, such 
as sheets, pillow cases, denims, and general lines of do- 
mesties. An easing in cotton in the middle of the month 
unsettled many buyers and many mill men and those who 
were inclined to regard values as generally safe a month 
ago were questioning values a few days since. It is stated 
that Fall River stocks of print cloths are as low now as 
they were at any time in the past nine months. Sales 
have been steady enough to take eare of a major part of 
the possible output into December. Narrow print cloths 
are still quoted on a basis of 4 cents for regulars. 
Wide cloths touched 53/16 cents for 384 inch 64x64’s 
and are now offered at 5% cents. 

The print cloth market has been the most 
barometer of cloth values for the past month and the con- 
cessions on a drop of 1 cent a pound in cotton ought to 
have ‘been greater than 4 cent a yard. That values have 
held so steady is due as much to the demand as to any 
other factor, yet the supply in Eastern centres is limited 
to small lots of odd constructions and very few lots of 
staples that can be delivered in bulk. Orders of 10,000 
pieces of wide cloths are filled in piecemeal lots of 1,000 
and 1,500 pieces from several mills, showing that stocks 
are light and are susceptible to exaggeration through being 
held in such a limited way in so many hands. 

Printed goods are generally slow so far as narrow staples 
are concerned. Full orders have been booked for spring 
on pereales and draperies. Printed batiste, lawns, organ- 
dies, and other spring goods are in very light request, 
although selling agents report some improvement in the 
past month. Buyers who have been talking of postponing 
all spring print purchases until November have earried 
out their threats. 

The bleached goods markets remain steady and un- 
changed on a basis of 85% cents for Fruit of the Loom. 
The business done with cutters has been much better than 
the trade done with the jobbers. The latter are taking 
goods as they require them and are paying the prices 
asked. They will not buy for late delivery now. Lawns, 
linons, and the fine nainsooks are still slow in the finished 
state. The large manufacturers of sheets and pillow cases 
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have orders booked for delivery through November and 
are not troubled by delays in placing spring business. 
The spring business done by the large mills on dress 


ginghams was practically confined to the 10-cent retailing 
lines. The narrow goods made to retail at 12% cents have 
not sold as well as usual, while the 32-inch ginghams and 
the goods made to job at 74% cents have done quite as 
well as a year ago. The halt in these goods appears to be 
in the very low priced lines or in the lines retailing be- 
tween the 10 and 15-cent levels. There has been a good 
trade done in seersucker gingham and in some of the 
branded crinkled lines. There has not been an average call 
for the lines of zephyrs that have hitherto proved good 
spring sellers. 

Trade in staple ginghams has held very steady and the 
large mills whose loomage has been inereased on the staples 
since early summer are still a few weeks behind their orders. 
Certain of the staple checks are in broken stocks in many 
of the jobbing houses so that a swapping of styles is not 
uncommon. There being such a steady demand for woven 
flannellettes and staple ginghams, box looms are generally 
well engaged. 

The New Bedford mills and many of the other very 
fine yarn factories are now beginning to secure orders or 
tenders of business for next year at prices that will show 
a moderate profit. In other words, the fine goods trade 
is beginning to pick up a littla Mills are having many 
difficulties with weavers and are not open to take on much 
novelty business. The call for voiles, poplins, piques, and 
silk striped goods is broad and steady, but the activity 
in 40-inch lawns and in plain 30-inch goods is wanting. 
New Bedford is operating about 80 per cent of its looms 
and as a whole the mills of that city are running on the 
lowest average yarns ever made in those mills. This is 
partly due to fashion’s calls and party to the very low 
relative prices current for anything higher than 60’s warp 
goods. 

Lowell mills have been getting into better running 
order and are now very busy. It has been an exceptional 
year in napped fabrics and in some of the coarse yarn 
specialties. Lawrence mills have had a recurrence of the 
troubles of the early part of the year. Western Massa- 
chusetts mills are now running without any labor troubles 
reported. 

The large quilt mills continue in full operation and 
with a steady show of prosperity. Spring orders are now 
being taken and the volume of business already reported 
by the large concerns will carry activity well into March. 
Nearly all the quilt mills are now bringing out lighter 
weight goods. 

The chief novelties for which repeat orders are coming 
in are the crepes, ratines, and silk striped goods. The silk 
and cotton goods of recent years are not being sold freely 
for the spring season, but silk is being used very largely 
for decorations in voile, ratine, crepe, and poplin grounds. 
The demand for wide goods continues as a development 
to be reckoned with by all maunfacturers and printers. 
Some bleachers are convinced that it means a changing 
over of a very large part of their machinery in the next 
two years. 

The New England mills as a whole are not fully sup- 
plied with cotton. They have bought more liberally than 
a year ago at this time and their cloth business is much 
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better than it was at this time a year ago. For this reason 
cotton will be purchased on every decline and the heavy 
goods mills in particular have begun to regard cotton as 
a purehase when grades are assured. 

The machinery concerns are busier than they have been 
in three years. Cotton machinery is still cheap, however, 
and it was said that a cash mill to make print cloth yarn 
numbers could be had now at $15 per spindle. This report 
came from a manufacturer who investigated in September 
and who found a condition little unchanged in the early 
part of October, despite the fact that shops are more 
fully engaged. The larger bulk of the new business that 
has come forward has originated in the South and bids 
fair to continue to come from that section. Coarse goods 


have been more profitable relatively than fine goods al) the 
eurrent year and it is the opinion that there was less 
overdoing in 1907 in coarse goods than in the finer grades. 


COTTON CROP CONDITIONS AND A RE- 
VIEW OF THE MARKET. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


During the past month the cotton market has experi- 
enced a further decline of about 100 points, or about $5 
per bale, due to favorable weather for making and gather- 
ing the crops, which has resulted in increasing crop esti- 
mates, the trade having come to the conclusion that Texas 
has the possibility of 5,000,000 bales, the whole belt a yield 
of about 15,000,000 bales, which would be second only to 
last year’s crop in being the largest on record. 

The weather during the last half of September and the 
first half of October was ideal in all sections of the cotton 
region. As a result the outlook for the crop in the South 
Atlantie states has improved. It is only of late that un- 
favorable wet weather made its appearance, a tropical 
storm, after spending its force off the Texas coast worked 
inland into the Southwest and distributed general heavy 
rains throughout the western portion of the cotton belt. 
Aside of interfering with picking and injuring the grade 
of unpicked cotton, no damage was done. 

As yet the temperature throughout the South has re- 
mained comparatively high for this period of the year, 
killing frost having failed to put in its appearance in any 
section of the belt, and as the crop is already made in all 
sections of the belt, it matters little now if killing frost 
is had tomorrow. In the East Gulf and South Atlantic 
states there is little or no top erop to hurt, while a ful! 
crop has been made in the Mississippi Valley already and 
a bumper erop has already been made in Texas and Okla- 
homa. In proof of this we will state that the erop is 
earlier in the Southwest than it was last year, receipts 
being larger this year, ginnings also, and as record crops 
were made west of the Mississippi last year despite the 
presence of a general freeze in North Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Northwest Louisiana on October 22, it fol- 
lows that the crop in the Southwest is safe from the 
effects of frost this year, and the longer killing frost is 
delayed the larger the erop will be. 

The export demand has not been quite as urgent 
throughout the belt this season as it was last season, prob- 
ably owing to the unfavorable outlook for desirable cottons 
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in Georgia and Alabama this year, but the shipping de- 
mand has been very good in Texas where Europe has been 
after the cream of the season’s yield, exports from Gal- 
veston to date exceeding those to the corresponding date 
one year ago. 

In the meanwhile, however, India and Egypt are pre- 
paring to market crops much larger than those of last 
year, and it is possible that the inerease in supplies from 
this source will be about 1,000,000 bales larger than one 
year ago. Last season this eotton was not obtainable 
owing to the shortness of the crops in Asia, and the in- 
dications are that Continental Europe and England will not 
require as much of American cotton as they used last 
year. 

Then there is the Balkan situation to reckon with, a 
general war being in progress in Southeastern Europe, the 
results of which, and it has only started, are already noted 
in higher money rates in Europe, the Bank of England 
having raised its discount rate from 4 to 5 per cent during 
the past week, which is not favorable to the expansion of 
trade. According to cable advices from Manchester, large 
quantities of cloth are being cancelled for shipment to 
Southeastern Europe owing to the war in the Balkans. 

Here in America we are approaching a presidential 
campaign, the result of which is uncertain, but at the 
moment indications point to a change in the present ad- 
ministration, and if realized will be followed by a radical 
reduction in the tariff in the interest of the people at 
large, but, we are afraid, to the detriment of capital and 
American industries, up to which we all have to look for 
success and prosperity. Such a change would make the 
dusiness outlook from a remunerative point of view un- 
profitable. 

Under these cireumstaneces we are of the opinion that 
the price of cotton is due to go lower still. 





THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


The past month in the knit goods market has been one 
continuous story of hurry orders; more orders; urgent de- 
livery desired; and other indications of shortage in both the 
hosiery and underwear market. Four or five weeks ago 
selling agents for the mills were predicting that only colder 
weather was needed to start the demand. At that time 
the demand for light weight goods, particularly of the 
silk order had expanded in a marked degree, but the orders 
for the heavier goods did not look so bright. They based 
optimistic predictions however, on the continued large de- 
mand from jobbers for fall goods and the difficulty being 
experienced by most mills in making deliveries as early as 
called for in many instances. Some members of the trade 
stated at that time that they would not be surprised to see 
an actual shortage of fall goods provided early cold weather 
set in. Union suits have been bought so far in advance 
and the generally sold up condition of the mills, created 
unusually heavy orders for two piece ribbed suits. There 
was also an unusually large demand for fleeces. It was 
very evident at this time that retailers had carried over very 
light stoeks of fall and winter goods at the close of last 
season and had delayed replenishing of their stock until 
this rather late date. According to many selling agents 
in the New York market, jobbers did not figure on taking 
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eare of even a normal demand, but were adhering to their 
old hand to mouth policy of purchasing. The heavy de- 
mand for union suits served to take care of the entire out- 
put of the mills and resulted, as above stated, in large 
orders for two piece ribbed suits, when it was found the 
union suit manufacturers were entirely sold up. Mills 
making this latter class of suits were accordingly well sold 
in short order and have not been anxious since to accept 
additional business for late fall delivery. Retailers began 
early to place their orders for spring lines, and many road 
salesmen who started out from jobbing houses with light 
weight samples were reported to be sending in satisfactory 
orders. This will probably mean early reorders from the 
jobbers and already predictions are being noised about that 
there will be a shortage of spring goods later on. 

The hosiery market continued to share the same con- 
dition of prosperity which characterized all branches of the 
trade. The manufacturers engaged in the production of 
full fashioned hosiery are in a most favorable position as 
far as the demand for their product is concerned. The 
larger manufacturers of seamless half hose were sold far 
ahead, but many smaller manufacturers were in position 
to accept a moderate amount of business. 

As soon as this shortage became evident in knit goods 
lines retailers became very anxious over their fall sup- 
plies and were frequently in the market urging jobbers to 
make deliveries and almost begging for additional goods. 
Prices on late delivery began to advance in quite a number 
of cases and it became not a question of paying sellers’ 
prices, but of getting the goods. It was stated in the hosiery 
end of the market, that the business outlook prior to the 
first of October on full fashioned goods had broken all 
records. Prices have continued to move upward as manu- 
facturers were forced to pay advances on their material. 

As the month wore on the urgent call for merchandise 
showed better than any other one thing, the strong position 
of the hosiery market. There was some talk of having a 
fall opening of 1913 lines, although the interest in this end 
of the market was not nearly as keen as was the case in the 
underwear market. Considerable interest was shown 
in the probable outcome of this fall opening of 1913 heavy- 
weight lines. All seemed to agree that too early a show- 
ing would be very weakening to the market, but the fact 
remained that some large buyers had already made offers 
and this had much to do with stimulating the interest. 
The early cold weather in some sections of the country 
caused an unprecedented amount of buying in underwear 
lines. 

At the time of writing Western knitters are reporting 
an excellent business booked, but inasmuch as they believe 
cotton is to be lower they are not covering on yarns beyond 
November. Leading manufacturers of sweater coats aver 
that it would probably be impossible to make prices for the 
1913 season before November Ist, because of the inability 
of these manufacturers to cover any considerable portion 
of their yarn requirements for next season. Sweaters for 
immediate delivery are very short and in many cases 
premiums have been offered for early delivery. The cost 
of labor element has in many eases increhsed the cost of 
production and the result has been a tendency toward 
higher prices. The Southern market for spring goods has 
been particularly good and quite a number of re-orders have 
been forwarded from this section. The demand for hosiery 
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has been so pressing that many of the usual requirements 
as to packing are being waived as many buyers are willing 
to take stock packing rather than to run short of goods 
entirely. There are various rumors of business done in 
underwear lines for fall 1913, but these reports lack con- 
firmation at the present time. It is hardly likely that new 
lines will be opened to any great extent until after elec- 
tion, and the present situation in heavyweight underwear 
is undoubtedly having much to do with the anxiety of some 
buyers to start another fall season. It is almost impos- 
sible to secure supplies for immediate delivery as most of 
the mills are sold ahead and are not in a position to take 
new orders before January or February of next year. 
Taken altogether, the knit goods situation from a manu- 
facturer’s standpomt is thoroughly satisfactory. 





The yarn market for the past month has been another 
spinners’ market. During the fitst half the inauimies for 
spot lots were numerous, but orders for later deliveries 
were small, owing to the difference in price ideas between 
the buyers and the spinners. The last half of the month 
showed an appreciation of orders at the prevailing prices 
which are somewhat advanced from the prizes of a month 
ago on many numbers. There are larger inquiries for 
snot ent December delivery and many knitters who cre 
after ccurse counts find available suppli2s very =lor:. 

The middle of September show2d sj\inners very con- 
servative in regard to forward contracts and in many eases 
they had orders on their books sudlicisit to keep them 
busy through October and seemed to prefer to continue turn- 
ing out these orders pending further development, than to 
take orders for future delivery at the prices then obtaining. 
The uncertainty in the future cotton market acted as a 
deterant on spinners to prevent any price cutting for future 
deliveries. Knit goods manufacturers were making in- 
quiries for carded yarns in the Philadelphia market, but 
most of them were buying from hand to mouth. Prices of 
combed yarns during this period of the month varied. 
There was a fair demand for singles and some knitters 
were covering on mercerized yarns. Many dealers were 
predicting higher prices for fine numbers as most mills were 
well sold up. Others, however, looked for lower prices 
as soon as a larger bulk of new cotton began comirg in. 
During this period the business outlook was very good, 
and many of the dealers were bullish. It was a common 
belief that the demand for yarn would make the prices and 
not the price of cotton. 

As October advanced, there was a moderate demand for 
mercerized stock, and knitters were buying carded yarns 
more freely than were the weavers. Combed yarns were 
still irregular in price and knitters were bnying to some ex- 
tent for future delivery. Weavers were making inquiries 
about yarns for future deliveries but were buying only spot 
yarns. Their ideas in prices being about 2 cents below the 
spinners asking. There was quite a quantity of small 
orders and spinners generally reported good business. Fine 
combed yarns were sold heavily and it was almost impossible 
to secure deliveries before January. 

At the time of writing the general market level is well 
maintained and many spinners are reported sold up and 
they are therefore holding their prices firm despite any 
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variation in the cotton market. Many buyers, however, are 
looking for a weakening. Southern spinners are very ¢on- 
sistent in their system of holding together and they are 
keeping their prices as near in unison as possible. While 
there is some rumors of a central selling office, that is 
keeping the mills posted on prices, it is disbelieved in other 
quarters where they think that these mills are watching 
the market closely and making their prices conform ac- 
cordingly. There is considerable stronger demand for yarns 
for both spot and forward needs, and commission houses 
are reporting more inquiries and larger sales during the 
past few days. Prices are also showing a hardening ten- 
dency on 30’s and 40’s two ply warps and in some instances 
sellers are asking an advance of a half a cent a pound. 
The knitters who are overrun with work are coming into the 
market for yarns and are not finding spinners or com- 
mission houses prepared to make any concessions whatever. 
It is now a question of getting supplies as many of the 
mills are well sold up for the balance of 1912 and are not 
at all anxious to secure new business unless it is at prices 
that will be certain to pay a profit after allowing for a 
reasonable fluctuation in the cotton market. The present 
indications point to a good future business for 1913. 
Following are recent New York quotations: 


SOUTHERN SINGLE SKEINS. 


SO B86. cis 17 @18 WE 5 iss hndden 22 @22% 
10s to 12s....... 19. @1B% Ble... 60.0600 23 @.. 
BOR bs 5 et Daadobu 19 @.. PR ickias faa. Sars 23 @23% 
WE ck Se hae WS. Wiese cess cctas 26 @.. 
Ws ag scx Saas 21 @2i% 40s............. 35 @3 
SOUTHERN TWO-PLY SKEINS. 
ee pie 17%@19 ckatenkcneane 3644@37 
10s to 12s....... 18 @19 GO Sites vam 37144@38 
Wi 37. can 19 @19% 50s............. 44 @.. 
BN. ind conmcancae BD Gee Bi wiacssccces 49 @5 
BOR veces dada 21 @21% 3-ply 8s up- 
Rn Si cee canoe 23 @231%4 holstery.......18 @18% 
BEE nstunnnedees 24 @.. 4-ply 8s up- 
BD ienicatkcs cenit 26 @.. holstery....... 18 @18% 
SOUTHERN SINGLE CHAIN WARPS. 
10s to 128....... 184%4@.. NS ba as wcaccieon 2214@23 
TR sn ak ob wes ded 19 @.. Mi eccnvcamura 2344@24 
REET: 20 @.. Diss igen. ee dea 26 @ 
Ue asdneeces dun 214%4@.. SEE Aca ceca Raas 36 @37 
Wen date Sony as 22 @ 
SOUTHERN TWO-PLY CHAIN WARPS. 
Ge Bb BUS. oc ises 17144@19 Rg tetas PE 2414@25 
Se 19 @20 Ss was dh ane 2614@ 
ie haus oo 21 @21% 40s............. 3714@38 
O68 ice 92 @22Y% 508.......s0000. 44 @ 
SOUTHERN PEELER FRAME CONES. 
Pe ee Pr 19 @.. OP. sedi bi ct.eds 2014@21 
ee cieasees WG Sc BBAL shoe snes 21 @21% 
ib con cascaeoa 19Y%4@19% 22s.........005- 2d, @221/ 
PE oa wdn'sn cd 1914@20.. 24s..........0.. 2214@22%4 
ee ae» 20 @20% Ws. .. 205.20 0000 23 @23% 
OF od sciaenane4 2014@2034 30s............. 2314@24 





A Syrian is experimenting with cotton on a large scale 
in Cyprus, and, with this object in view, has acquired a 
considerable acreage of land, and has brought over from 
Egypt 50 fellah families to cultivate it. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURING. 





DAMASK WEAVING. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron.) 
BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE AND THOMAS MILNE. 


PART II. 

From the remarks made about the possibility of produc- 
ing sateen weaves by gradually increasing the step of the 
weave, it will be seen that it is impossible to construct a 
regular sateen on six threads; none of the groups of num- 
bers are prime to each other, thus: 

145 244 343 442 5+1 

The only weaves obtained are the right and left hand 
twills. Nevertheless, a six-thread irregular sateen may be 
made, which, in virtue of its irregularity would and does 
make a useful weave for damask cloths. It is seldom used, 
however, for this purpose, perhaps because of the difficulty 
of introducing it onto paper; but at the same time it is 


safe to say that no other regular ordinary sateen is so suc- 


</. 


~ 


KB 





FIG + 


cessful in producing cloths which are so free from lined 
effects. This six-thread sateen may be easily made from 
the five-thread sateen shown at R, Fig. 3, by adding one 
mark on the sixth thread and sixth pick. This mark is 
shown in solid in design T, Fig. 4, where four repeats are 
illustrated. The weave should not be made as illustrated at 
U, Fig. 4, for in this case there is a decided twill effect, and 
two marks come together at each joining. 





Fig. 5.. A Five-THreap SATEEN WEAVE GIVING A WEFT 
SURFACE. 


There are four seven-thread sateens, which the reader 


may the above instructions, but 
these are rarely if ever used for damask weaving. This is 
probably because, with regard to the distribution of the 


make for himself from 


points, they are rather inferior to the eight-thread sateen, 
and, moreover, are much more difficult to insert onto either 
8, 10, 12 or 16 row design paper. 
in designing and eard cutting, there is no weave more con- 
venient than the eight-thread sateen for eight-row machines 
and the five-thread and ten-thread sateens for ten-row ma- 
chines; and for similar reasons the use of the 12-thread 
sateen would be a distinct advantage for the preparation of 


designs and ecards for machines possessing 12 rows of needles 


For simplicity of work 


in each short row. The latter weave is, however, too open 
for all but the very finest of damasks; indeed, it is only for 
fine fabrics, generally, but vaguely and erroneously termed 
double damasks, that the eight-thread weave is used. The 
five-thread or so-called “single” damask weaves, and the 
above eight-thread or so-called “double” damask weaves 
have been found in practice to give sufficient latitude for a 


very wide range of damask fabrics made from yarns of 


vegetable fibre. 








A Five-Tureap Sateen Weave Givinc A WarP 
SURFACE. 

Confining our remarks then chiefly to the weaves which 
are most often utilized in practice, we reproduce two re- 
peats each of two five-thread sateen weaves in Figs. 5 and 
6. Immediately under each desfgn appears all the threads 
It is clear 


Fia. 6. 


interweaving with one shot of weft or filling. 
that the design in Fig. 5 would produce a fabric with a weft 
surface, while a warp surface would result from using the 
design in Fig. 6. But since the direction of the twill on the 
back of any simple or single cloth is opposite to that on the 
face, it follows that both these weaves would produce iden- 
tical cloths, for the under side of one is exactly the same 
as the face side of the other and vice versa. 

It is further evident that, since the whole of any surface 
is composed of one weave only, no figured pattern, other 
than the minute effects resulting from the interlacing of 
warp and weft, could be produced. Consequently, to de- 
velop pattern effectively by means of sateen weaves it is 
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essential that both a warp surface aud a weft surface 


should be developed some measure on both sides of the 


fabric. The simplest way to effect this is to introduce the 


designs shown in Figs. 5 and 6 ia either longitudinal or 


may be of any practical width, 
30th longitudinal and trans- 


but the 


transverse stripes, which 


and either equal or unequal. 


verse methods advantages of their own, 


possess 
general practice is to make the stripes to run in the direc- 


To do this it is essential that two sets of 


tion of the warp. 


leaves or harnosses be employed, one set to develop the 


stripes where the warp predominates. By controlling the 
warp continuously in this manner by two sets of harnesses, 
a striped fabrie would result. 

Fig. 7 


produce alternate and equal stripes of ten threads each of 


shows the above two sateen weaves arranged to 


warp and weft surfaces, while the intersection immediately 
under the design shows how the threads are placed so that 


COECTO 
Cee 
a SeeeOee 


Fia. 7. THE SATEEN WEAVES IN FIGS. 
5 AND 6, ARRANGED TO PropuceE ALTERNATE AND EQuaL 
Stripes OF TEN Tureaps Eacu. 
the weft may go to the face in one stripe and to the back 


A COMBINATION OF 


in the other. 
five shafts are necessary as shown at A A and B B. The 
two groups of shafts marked 1 and 2 sometimes receive the 
name “division,” and the whole group of ten shafts as il- 
lustrated in Fig. 7 Simi- 
larly a set of harness comprising three distinct groups is, 


Two repeats of the draft on each group of 


is therefore a two division set. 
for the same reason, termed a three division set, and so on. 
[t will be understood that these terms are used only in con- 
junction with sets of harnesses which are arranged for the 
production of striped designs similar to that illustrated, or 
for designs of rectangular form. 

(To be continued. ) 





An importer in a Mediterrranean country informs an 
American consular officer that he desires to be placed in 
communication with exporters of American cotton goods. 
Correspondence should be in French, if practicable. In ap- 
plying to the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, D. C., 


refer to file No. 9202. 
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WHIP CORDS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to CorTron) 
BY EMIL KAHN. 

Whip cord is a trade term used to designate a pro- 
nounced diagonal corded dress fabrie that is at present in 
great demand for both spring and fall wear. The fabric 
used for spring or early summer wear is generally made up 
in delieate colors, “piece dyed,” one-color effects, or in two 
toned effects with a white or light colored warp and dark 
eolored filling. The fabric used for fall or winter wear is 
made up in dark colors and has a heavier construction. 


The general appearance of a whip cord is somewhat 
different from the regular diagonal or twill fabric, the 
diagonal effect of a whip cord is steeper, or in other words, 
lies at an angle of about 63 degrees, whereas the regular 
diagonal weave runs at an angle of about 45 degrees. In 
a whip cord the corded or diagonal effect is raised above the 
filling instead of lying flat, as in a regular diagonal or twill 
weave. 

This raised or corded effect is produced by raising suc- 
cessive warp ends from three to about seven picks, the 
suecession of ends starting two picks higher up for each 
successive end, diagonally across the repeat of the weave. 


See weaves from 1 to 7, inelusive. These fabries require a 
comparatively high texture, first because the intersections 
in the repeat of the weave are less than the ordinary 
diagonal weave and, second, in order to bring the cord out 
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prominently. The texture and material used in making 
whip cords varies considerably. In the all-worsted fabric 
the counts of warp yarns vary from 2/30s to 2/70s with a 
like variation in the filling; the filling, however, is usually 


a single yarn. 

The nature of the weave, that is, the warp being raised 
above the filling, admits of the use of cotton for filling.more 
so than in most other worsted fabries without affecting the 





general appearance of the cloth. Considerable quantities 
of whip cords are made with worsted warp and cotton 
filling. 

The all-worsted fabric, however, is superior to the cotton 
filled fabric in retaining its shape when made up into wear- 
ing apparel. 

While there is considerable 
weaves, principally as regards to the number of ends re- 
quired for the repeat of the weave, the general appear- 
ance of the fabric is similar. 

When a decided two-toned effect is desired, the weaves 


difference in whip cord 
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numbered 2, 3, 5, and 7 will produce better results than will 
the weaves numbered 1, 4 and 6. The former weaves are 
also often used in one colored fabries, “piece dyed.” Sample 
of fabric marked A on weave No. 2. Fabric 
marked B is woven on weave No. 5. The piece dyed fabric 
C is woven on weave No. 3, which is practically the same 
as No. 2 except that No. 3 weave gives a trifle heavier cord. 

Analysis of the all-worsted whip cord shown in fabric 
B, weave No. 5. 1714x4 reed, 60 inches in reed. Finished 54 
inches wide, 2/40s worsted warp, bleached. 1/22s worsted 


is woven 


COTTON 2: 


Gr 


Style of finish, 
scoured, face sheared and pressed. Weight per finished yard: 


filling, black, 72 picks per inch in loom. 


12 ounces. 

Analysis of the piece dyed fabric C, 
20x4 reed, 61 inches in reed. Finished 54 
2/40s worsted warp in grease and 1/22s worsted filling in 
Finish, dyed, face 


weave No. 3. 
inches wide, 
grease, 80 picks per inch in loom. 
sheared and pressed. Weight per yard, 14 ounces. 

Analysis of a lighter weight, piece dyed fabric, woven 








D 





Finished 
54 inches wide, 2/50s worsted warp in grease, and 1/30s 
Fin- 


on weave No. 5: 18x4 reed, 61 inches in reed. 
worsted filling in grease, 76 picks per inch in loom. 
ished, dyed, face sheared and pressed. Weight per yard, 
1014 ounces, 

To meet the popular demand for whip cords econsider- 
able quantities are made of all-cotton or nearly all cotton, 
that is, the warp is entirely composed of cotton and the 
filling alternates with cotton and worsted, i. e., one pick 
cotton and one pick worsted. The color scheme being car- 


ried out the same as in all worsted fabrics. 


‘att 








We may further add that there is practically no limit 
to the eolor scheme or to the weave itself being broken by 
the insertion of a stripe of a different weave or color. See 
fabric marked D. 

Analysis of fabrie shown at E weave No. 5: 22x4 reed, 
Finished 54 inches wide, 2/40s cotton 
Filling, one 


60 inches in reed. 
warp, 25 per cent black and white mixture. 
pick of 1/20s cotton, black, and one pick of 1/30s worsted 
black, 72 picks per inch. Seoured, face sheared and press- 
ed. Weight per yard, 9% ounces. 

Analysis of an all-cotton fabrie on weave No. 7 would 
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be 20x4 reed, 40 inches in reed. Finished 36 inches wide, 

2/40’s cotton warp, in grey, and 1/20’s eotton filling, in 

grey, 64 picks per inch. Dyed in the piece, face sheared 

and pressed. Weight per yard, 5%4 ounces. 

COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULA- 
TIONS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton) 
BY B. M. PARKER. 


PART XX. 


ORGANIZATION SHEETS FOR MILLS. 

In estimating an organization sheet or working program 
of drafts, weights, speeds, productions and number of 
machines for a cotton mill several important points have to 
be dealt with. 

In planning for a new mill, the question of capacity 
and number of machines is not very difficult, but in plan- 
ning changes for an old mill, the most desirable combina- 
tions of drafts, doublings and speeds have sometimes to be 
abandoned and a less satisfactory arrangement resorted to 
in order to inerease the production of some one class of 
machines to enable them to keep up with the process ahead 
and inerease the working efficiency of the whole plant. 

There is considerable range to draft, weights run and 
speeds on all classes of mill machinery, and there are prob- 


ably no two mills on the same class of goods that have 


identically the same program all through the different 


processes. 
Aside from the capacity and proportions of the machines 
available, the most important considerations are the num- 
ber and quality of the yarns made and the uses to which 
they are to be put. The finest number of yarns and the 
best qualities of hosiery. yarn demand a long combed stock 


and a large number of doublings. Coarse yarns for weav- 


ing do not require such stock and the number of doublings - 


is deereased. All yarns for knitting, where the best quality 
is desired, should be spun from good staple, combed, using 
the mule with double roving and slack twist, as this tends 
to greater evenness. smoothness and regularity, and gives 
the softest feel to the yarn, which are points of great im- 
portance in making hosiery and knitting yarns. 

There is a very great diversity of opinion in regard to 
the use of single roving, the English mills spinning higher 
numbers from single roving than the American mills. 
Many mills on print goods, using 28’s warp and 32’s filling, 
spin both from single roving; some spin both from double 
roving, and others use double roving on warp, on account 
of the added strength, and single roving on the filling. 
If evenness is desired in coarse yarns, double roving is often 
used and also in some eases to save trouble and worry with 
having to make and keep separate two different sizes of 
roving. As filling does not require so much strength as 
warp, it is often spun from single roving and the warp, 
of the same size or even coarser, is spun from double 
roving. 

In running 20’s yarn and coarser the intermediate is 
often left out; on the still lower numbers always, and 
longer drafts used, while for finer yarns, say 50’s and over, 
a fourth roving frame is used. 

It is always desirable to have as few sizes of roving and 
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grades of stock run as possible in a mill making a range of 
products and it often happens in such a mill that longer 
or shorter drafts than are customary have to be used. This 
is not desirable, but is often unavoidable. The amount of 
draft on the different machines, to a certain extent, also 
depends upon the stock being used. Long staple cotton 
will run with more draft than short staple; also, as a gen- 
eral rule, the drafts and speeds increase as the bulk of the 
material handled decreases. 

In figuring a program where there are no severe limi- 
tations, average drafts in each case would be assumed, 
varying these slightly to bring the roving to standard sizes, 
remembering the fact that as the shiver and roving grows 
heavier and the drafts longer, the less the amount of pre- 
paratory machinery to produce the required amount of 
roving for a given spindle production. 

The method employed to proportion the machinery of 
the different processes for a cotton mill to each other is a 
simple matter. The production of a spinning spindle is 
usually taken as the basis of calculation and all the other 
machinery is laid out with direct reference to it. The 
productions of the different machines, under varying con- 
ditions of speeds and weights of material delivered, can 
be figured from the catalogue issued by the machine builders 
and will be found useful and save the time and trouble 
necessary to work out the productions, yet at the same time 
we ought to be able to do this work for ourselves and under- 
stand the methods employed in getting the results. 

Take a mill making 22’s warp yarn for the market and 
lay out a program of machinery necessary to keep same 
at full production, supposing it to contain 10,000 spindles. 
It is first necessary to get a program of weights, drafts and 
numbers for the different processes. We can save the 
trouble of working out our draft by using those obtained 
in the previous article, which were 10.05, 5.74, 4.79 and 3.83 
for the spinning, fine, intermediate and slubber frames 
respectively. : 

Program for weights, drafts and numbers for 22’s yarn, 
120 yards of 22’s yarn will weigh 45.45 grains. Allowing 
for a contraction in length of yarn of 3 per cent, due to 
twisting, we must figure the weight of the yarn as it leaves 
the front rolls, or before it ‘has received the twist: then, 

45.45 + 1.03 = 44.12 grains, weight before twisting. 
Draft of spinning, 10.05. Doublings, 2. Then 

44.12 x 10.05 + 2 = 221.7 grains for the weight of 120 
yards of fine roving. 

221.7 10 = 22.17 grains for the weight of 12 yards 
of fine roving = 4.5 H. R. 

Draft of fine frame, 5.74. Doublings 2. Then 

22.17 5.74 — 2 = 63.63 grains for the weight of 12 
yards of intermediate roving = 1.57, or 1.6 H. R. 

Draft of intermediate frame, 4.79. Doublings, 2. Then 
63.63 X 4.79 +2 = 152.39 grains for the weight of 12 
yards of slubber roving —.66 H. R. 

Draft of slubber, 3.83. Doublings, 0. Then 152.39 x 
3.83 12 — 48.6, or 49 grains for the weight of one yard 
of sliver on the back of the slubber. 

Drawing frames double and draw six for each process, 
which gives a 49 grain card sliver. 

Draft of eard, 100. Allow for 5 per cent waste. Then 

49 x 100 — 95 & 437.5 =11.2 ounces lap from the 


pickers. 
Having worked out a suitable program of weights and 
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drafts, the next step is to estimate the production at each 
stage of the operation. In getting these figures we must 
allow, a certain percentage at the different processes for 
waste and loss of time. It would be impossible to produce 
the same number of pounds of yarn as there were pounds of 
card sliver, as every frame the material passes through 
makes some waste, due to breakages, ete., hence it is neces- 
sary to start with more pounds of cotton than the required 
number of pounds of yarn. After this allowance is made 
there should be a certain allowance at each machine or 
process, in getting the production for this process, for loss 
of time while doffing, oiling, piecing up ends, ete. These 
amounts vary with the different processes and also with 
different classes of work and different operatives, hence 
it is not possible to make a fixed allowance for each opera- 
tion, but a fair average can be estimated from actual re- 
sults. After these allowances have been made, any dis- 
«repancy in producition can be easily overcome by raising 
or lowering the speeds where needed. 

It is not the best policy to use extra large machines in 
spinning and roving or very small ones. In the former 
ease the loss of time while doffing, ete., is increased, to the 
detriment of the amount of production turned off, and in 
the latter ease the cost of production is increased. It is 
not good to use excessive speeds anywhere, as, by so doing, 
the quality of the finished product is impaired and the per- 
centage of breakage is increased, thus increasing the waste 
made and the time lost, and lowering the amount produced. 

In getting the figures which follow it was endeavored to 
strike a good average all the way through, without ex- 
essive speeds or productions, which will give a good, smooth, 
strong yarn at the spinning with the minimum of stop- 
pages and waste. 

PROGRAM OF MACHINERY. 

Speed of spinning spindles, 9,500 R. P. M. Time run, 
10 hours per day. Allow for 10 per cent loss of time or 
90 per cent production. Twist per inch is 22 & 4.75 = 
22.28 turns. Production constant for one spindle is 169.65 
Then: 

165.65 — 22.28 x 22 = .34 pound per spindle per day. 

The total spindles in the mill is 10,000. Then 10,000 
34 = 3400 pounds of yarn produced; ard 10,000 — 
208 == 48 frames of 208 spindles each. This figures out 
16 spindles less than the total of 10,000 but it is not enough 
difference to be considered. 

The amount of waste between the fine frame and yarn 
will probably not run much over 2 per cent and the time 
allowed for stoppages on the fine frame should not exceed 
15 per cent, or in order to get a production of fine roving 
sufficient in amount to keep the spinning spindles running, 
we must make these two allowances and figure in one 
ease, for a 2 per cent heavier production, and in the other 
ease for a 15 per cent loss of time on the fine frames. 

Spindle production 3,400 pounds. 3,400 > 1.02 = 3,468 
pounds of roving required from fine fraces. Speed of 
flyer, 1,200 R. P. M.. Size of bobbin, 7x 3%. Hank rov- 
ing 4.5. Time lost, 15 per cent. Twist in the roving, 
V4.5 & 1.22.54. Diameter of front roll, 14% inches. 
Produetion constant, based on above conditions, 20.24. Then 
20.24 + 2.54 %4.5—1.77 pounds per spindle, and 3468 
-- 1.77 =: 1959 spindles. Allowing 160 spindles to a frame: 
1959 -— 160 = 12 frames of 160 spindles each. This leaves 
a shortage of 39 spindles and the discrepancy .can be made 
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up by using a slightly increased speed on the whole set of 
machines or five frames can be ordered with 168 spindles 
instead of 160 and make the spindelage come out correct. 

On the intermediate frames the spindle production is 
3400 pounds. Allow 4 per cent for waste of material be- 
tween intermediate roving and yarn; then 3,400 « 1.04 = 
3536 pounds of roving required. Speed of flyer, 950 R. 
P. M. Size of bobbin, 9x4%. Hank roving, 1.6. Time 
lost 18 per cent. Twist in the roving = V1.6 1.2 = 
1.52 turns. Front roll 1144 inches in diameter. 
tion constant, 15.45. Then 

15.45 — 1.52 & 1.6 = 6.35 pounds per spindle, and 353€ 
6.35 = 557 total spindles. Allowing 96 spindles to a 
frame, 557 — 96 —6 frames of 96 spindles each. 

Slubber spindle production 3,400 pounds. Allow for 8 
per cent waste of material; then 3,400 1.08 — 3672 potinds 
of roving required. Speed of flyer, 650 R. P. M. Size of 
bobbin, 12x6. Hank roving .66. Time lost, 20 per cent. 
Twist — \/.66 & 1.2 = .97 turns. Front roll is 144 inches 
in diameter. Production constant, 10.31. Then 

10.31 — .97 & .66=—= 16.11 pounds per spindle. and 3672 
-~- 16.11 — 228 spindles. Allowing 56 spindles to a frame, 
228 — 56 = 4 frames of 56 spindles each. 

Drawing. Spindle production 3,400 pounds. Allow for 
10 per cent loss of material. Then 3400 1.10 = 3,740 
pounds of sliver required. Speed of front roll, 350 R. P. 
M. Front roll is 1%4 inches, metallic, 32 pitch. Time lost 
20 per cent. Weight of sliver 49 grains. Production con- 
stant, .01095. Then .01095 « 350 « 49188 pounds per 
delivery; and 3672 —188 = 19.5 or 20 deliveries of draw- 
ing. 

Using 4 deliveries per head calls for 1 drawing frame of 
5 heads with 4 deliveries each for each process of drawing 
or a total of 40 deliveries of drawing. 

For the ecards the spindle production is 3,400 pounds. 
Allow for 12 per cent waste of material; then 3,400 1.12 
— 3808 pounds of sliver required from the cards. Diame- 
ter of doffer clothed, 27.75 inches. Speed of doffer 24 
R. P. M. Weight of sliver 49 grains. Time lost 10 per 
cent. Production constant, .2091. Then .2091 « 14 49 
= 143 pounds per ecard, and 3808 —143—26.6 or 27 
ecards. 

The spindle production allowance for pickers is 3,400 
pounds. Allow for 20 per cent waste of material between 
finished laps and yarn; then 3,400 x 1.20—4080 pounds 
lap required from pickers. Speed of lap roll, 7.75 R. P. 
M. Diameter of lap roll 9 inches. Weight of lap 11.2 
ounces per yard. Time lost 20 per cent. Production con- 
stant, 23.56. Then 23.56 < 7.75 & 11.2 = 2038 pounds per 
pieker; and 4080 -— 2038 = 2 finisher pickers. 

This will eall for 2 intermediate pickers and one breaker 
and opener pickers, to be connected by dust trunk if desired. 
In the above figures the allowance made for loss of material 
at the different processes includes the waste of all kinds, a 
good deal of which is reworked by mixing in with the raw 


Produe- 


stceek. 

In attempting to run the foregoing program with the 
equipment given, there will be some discrepancies that might 
eause a little worry, it being not always possible to get 
just the draft or weights desired on the different machines 
with the plan of gearing. There should be a certain amount 
of elasticity in every program, as the loss of time and 
material varies with the efficiency of the operatives, the 
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quality of stock used, the care and attention given to ma- 
chinery and the speeds at which the machines are run. Re- 
ducing the speed of fly frames on coarse work has been 
known to inerease the total production due to loss, break- 
age of ends and consequent loss of time while piecing-up. 
In many eases higher speeds than those given are used and 
longer drafts with good results, but where quality is desired 
we must attempt to keep down the speeds and drafts. 
(To be continued.) 

[Note.—At the conclusion of this series of cotton ma- 
chinery calculations, Prof. Parker expects to republish them 
in book form. This announcement will be of especial in- 
terest to those later subscribers to Corron who have been 


unable to seeure back numbers.—Editor. } 


STARTING UP FANCY DOBBY WARPS. 
(Contributed Exclusively to Corron ) 

BY PROF. THOMAS NELSON. 

Another very important part of the work in starting 
up faney dobby warps is the setting of the harness. As 
every fancy loom fixer knows, if the harnesses are not care- 
fully set and adjusted and all the little points attended to 
as they ought to be, good weaving will not result. A few 
of these little points, if pointed out to the apprentice 


fixer will perhaps be of benefit. 


In the first place we will suppose the harness has been 
hung in the loom, that is, suspended from the harness 
straps and the springs attached to the bottom of the shafts. 


The work has been tied in and the harnesses are ready for 


careful adjustment. I do not mean by this, that the har- 


ness has to be thrown in the loom any old way, springs at- 
tached, warp tied to apron and then to carefully adjust the 
harness; not by any means, for the harness should be care- 


fully put in at the start and the harness somewhere near 
level before the warp is tied to the apron. 

Just a word about tying the warp to the apron before 
going to the harness. When tieing a warp to an apron, 
extreme care is required so that every end will be tight 
when tied. To a fixer on coarse work this is perhaps some- 
thing that ke does not have to pay much attention to, but 
to the fine goods fixer, one who has to deal with fine yarns 
from 50’s to 100’s and over, this is a point which is care- 
fully attended to. Not more than two inches of yarn is 
tied to the apron at one time so as not to have any loose 
ends in the middle of the bunch. Every end is pulled 
tight by using a brush, for if there are any slack ends left 


they will surely bind with the others and break out some. 


My loom fixer readers know what this means. A good 
start is half the warp woven, if I might be allowed to put 
it that way, but a bad start even with the best warp very 
often causes a prejudice on the part of the weaver that is 
impossible to overcome. Let some weavers once think that 
they have a poor warp and no matter how good the warp 
weaves, that thought is there ready to be expressed at any 


time. Therefore a good starting up of a warp is a point 


to be aimed for. 

The harness must be set level, that is, level from end to 
end and in some eases, level from front to back. In 
other eases, and perhaps in the majority of eases, the 
harness are set with a slight angle from front to back. In 
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either case the yarn must not be set to rest too heavily on 
the race plate. The yarn, when weaving, should just clear 
the race plate so that there will not be any chafing of the 
yarn by the backward and forward movement of the lay. 

Having the harness set level—of course the loops on 
harness levers in double looms will have been set cor- 
rectly—the next thing to do is to divide the heddles on the 
shafts. The only difficulty in this is at the point where 
the heddle rods are held by the heddle rod hooks. Every 
end must come from the warp through the heddles and 
reed perfectly straight. Unless this is done, the ends will 
be frayed and chafed and it is only at the point where 
the heddle rods are suspended that this will oceur. 

This can be illustrated more clearly by reference to 
Fig. 1. This shows the position of heddles on wrong side 
of heddle rod hooks being pulled out of line by the ends 
which pass through the eyes. In the raising and lower- 
ing of the harness with such a setting as this the ends can- 
not help but be chafed. 


SHowine Heppies Putten Ovr or Posrrion Ly 
Favuutty Serra. 

The heddles should not be too tight on the heddle rods, 
but should move freely. When a weaver draws an end 
through an heddle, the heddles at that part are naturally 
opened to permit the weavers hand to get near the heddle 
through which to draw the broken end. Many weavers 
do not take the trouble to move the heddiles back to their 
original position, in fact, there should not be any need for 
this, for if the heddles were free to operate, they would 
immediately return to their original position automatically. 
But suppose they are too tight and will not return to 
their original position on the starting -up of the loom. 
The result would be chafed and broken ends. 

There are two causes for heddles being too tight on the 
shaft. First, the heddle rod hooks are set too far in the 
shaft and hold the heddles too tight. This ean be remedied 
by letting out the hooks. Second, the heddle rod may be 
rusty or dry. This will not allow the heddles to slip. To reme- 
dy this a little oil, or oil and tallow mixed and rubbed on 
the rods will allow the heddles to slip properly. When oil 
is used care must be taken so that none will get on the 
heddles or this will spoil the eloth for a few yards. 

Before opening the harness every heddle rod should be 
in the heddle rod hooks. If this is not done the twisted 
ends of the heddles will be bent over and during the 
weaving of the wanp, some of the heddles will break and in 
all probability make a smash. 

Of all the smashes on a loom, the harness smash is 
more detested by the weaver than any other, beeause these 


Fie. 1. 
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smashes are frequently caused by carelessness and gen- 
erally could be prevented. For example, suppose a heddle 
rod has been left out of the heddle rod hook and the loom 
is started just for a few picks. On examination it will 
be found that the twisted ends of-the heddles will be turned 
over, but they may weave all right through this warp. If 
by any means these heddles are used on another warp, 
the chances are that some of them will break and it is the 


using of these heddles that have been damaged by care-* 


lessness that causes the smash and dissatisfaction to the 
weaver. Always avoid very old or bent heddles. 

‘Another little point and one which is frequently over- 
looked, is the little eateh or spring at the end of the .har- 
ness frame that holds the heddle rod and keeps it from 
slipping out of the frame. Sometimes this is not fixed 
and, the heddle rod slips out, some heddles drop in the 
warp and a smash is made. Always attend to this before 
starting up the warp. 

If the full width between the harness frames is being 
used it is important to have all the harness shafts in line. 
The cause of the harness not being in line is the springs 
under the harness not being adjusted correctly. 

The arrangement of the harness in the loom is a ques- 
ticn in whieh there is a difference of opinion and naturally 
s» For example, Sup ose a plain and sateen stripe had to 
ve made, which harness would be put in front and which 
at back? The writer believes that the plain harness should 
be put in front with the harness for sateen at back. It 
should be a maxin that all harness that has the most moves 
to make, especial y if they carry the largest number 01 
heddles, should be at front. From experience I have found 
this method te give the best results though there may be 
some cases in which the opposite arrangement miay give 
better resu!t-, but generally speaking I find the method sug- 
gested to be the best. One example in particular comes 
to mir din which a mill had started up some lovms on fancies 
and « plain and sateen check was \v be made. The draft 
ehain ; ‘an and other particulars were obtained from another 
mill he'onging to the same conipany and this called for the 
«xieen harness to be in front. Yn advice and recommenda- 
ticity a ehange was made a:d the harness reversed, viz.: 
Plain in front, sateen at back «nd to quote the weaving over- 
seer, “the work ran 50 per cent better—therefore 50 per 
cent more production.” If there are any readers of this 
article who are m:uking sateen stripes I would advise them 
to try it wit! ‘te narness set plain in front, sateen at back. 


After reviewing what has recently been accomplished 
tending toward the better and more uniform baling and 
erading of American Cotton, Cotton, of Manchester, Eng- 
laud, says: 

“Thus the long-agitated-for improvement in the baling 
of American cotton one may reasonably hope will be hasten- 
ed. The snail’s pace of progress, however, is undoubtedly 
attributable to the opposition of those largely financially in- 
terested in the old-fashioned style of baling, for it is palp- 
able that any widespread and immediate adoption of the 
improved methods of baling and pressing would necessitate 
enormous financial losses. Consequently, whilst improved 
methods are gradually being adopted progress must of 
necessity be slow, though eventually the spinning trade’s 
outery for an improved American balé must materialize.” 
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THE SELECTION OF A MANUFACTURING 
SITE. 





There are but few kinds of business which demand a 
particular and restricted location. For this reason it is 
obvious that in nearly every kind of business a location ean 
be seleeted which will furnish the best returns for the money 
invested. With an undeveloped power there need be no 
feeling that a certain amount having been expended it is a 
total loss to locate elsewhere. There is nothing to bind a 
foreign concern to this particular undeveloped power. It 
has the range of at least a large section of the country from 
which to make a choice of location, and in ease it is neces- 
sary to locate on a stream and advantageous to use water 
power, there will still remain a choice of location. 

There are exceptions to this, in cases where the power 
ean be used where the raw material abounds, and the finished 
product finds a market in the immediate vicinity. 

The essential points which must be considered—as to 
whether an undeveloped power can be developed and used 
to a greater profit than any particular business or the gen- 
eral run of business could be conducted elsewhere with a 
different source of power—are enumerated by Charles T. 
Main, mill engineer and architect, of Boston, as follows: 

a. Quantity of water during a dry year. 

b. Uniformity of flow during the year, considering the 
storage capacity, natural and artificial. 

ce. Head of fall. 

d. - Conditions which fix the expense of building dam 
and eanal and flowage of land. 

e. Conditions which affect the cost of foundations for 
buildings. 

f. Geological conditions which determine the perma- 
nency of the falls. 

g. Freight charges for fuel, supplies, raw materials, and 
finished product. | 

h. How much low pressure steam ean be used for heat- 
ing purposes, and whether exhaust steam ean be used for 
those purposes. 

t. Is water needed for other purposes than power, and 
in what quantities? 

j- The social and sanitary conditions which make it pos- 
sible to procure and keep good help. 

k. The greater uniformity of speed with steam than 
with water power. 

All the above items except the last two ean be estimated 
The power which has the 
most value is one which has a flow during a dry year which 
is nearly constant, or which ean be made so by storage 
basins, and which requires no augmentation from other 
sources. It seems to be fair, in determining the value of 
such a power, to say that if the business which ean be con- 
ducted there can be conducted elsewhere, where fuel is 
cheaper, the cost of that water power can be compared wth 
the cost of steam power at such places which are suitable for 
the transaction of such business. 


approximately in money value. 


Knit underwear was imported into the Union of South 
Africa to the extént of $1,000,000 during the first four 
months of this year, against $875,000 worth in the same 
period last year. 








THE MECHANICS OF KNITTING. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 
DESIGNING AND CARD CUTTING. 

Designs can be adequately represented on the ordinary 
kind of squared paper and marks are inserted in order of 
design to represent portions eut or left uneut according 
to arrangement. As the portions left uneut really cause 
their corresponding needles to knit, it would seem most 
rational to represent those parts with marks, whilst the 
blanks will represent the needles which are to remain sta- 
tionary, that is the ecards will be left entire at those 
points. Following this convention, therefore, a few typical 
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pattern designs will now be given and the system of eard- 
eutting demonstrated. 4 

The designs are numbered from I to V on Plate 4 and 
they are to be read from left to right as indieating the 
needle sequence and from the bottom upward as showing 
the order in which the cards must be eut so as to reproduce 
the design as it actually stands on the paper. 

Design I is of the simplest type and cannot be said to 
yield results of an extraoridnary character. The needles 
are numbered from 1 to 12 left to right and courses verti- 
eally from 1 to 8. Each ecard would be cut with two spaces 
and the third space left, beginning one fourth to the right 
for alternate cards. An examination of the design will 
reveal the fact that every third needle 1, 4, 7, 10, ete., never 
knits, so that if the machine be operated on one needle bed 
every course according to design, those needles mentioned 
will never work, but simply float their yarn on the back of 
the fabric as loose threads. Before it has gone beyond an 
inch or so, the work will have become quite hard and further 
progress will not be possible. To avoid this, the Jacquard 
could be put out of work every 4th course or so and one 
or two courses of rib work produced. In this way the 
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equilibrium of the fabric would be restored and slight rolis 
of fabrie result on the surface. The Jacquard stitches, 
however, would be but faintly visible and show like ordinary 
loops slightly enlarged. 

Design II may be deseribed as somewhat similiar be- 
cause needles 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9 ete. never knit on the front 
bed, so that they have to be knitted at short intervals as 
ordinary courses. Each eard would be as follows: 7 spaces 
eut,-1 uneut, 1 eut, 1 uncut, starting differently according 
to design. 

Design III will show a more varied surface. It repeats 
itself on 12 needles and 6 courses, although it is given in 
double repeat to show the effect better. 

Design IV has been gone into in detail to show exactly 
how the eards are eut to correspond. The design repeats 
itself on 12 nedles in the width and is 16 courses in length 
for which have been cut the ecards shown in Plate F. The 
sards are numbered downward from 1 to 16 to correspond 
with the courses numbered upward in the design. The 
numbers from left to right on the ecards at the top ecor- 
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Desien III. 
respond to the needle numbers on the design. It will be 
noticed that’ needle number 1 starts 2 spaces from the 
end, this being to give room for the ecards to be joined to 
each other and also for the extreme hole which fits on to a 
pin at each side of the cylinder, so as to keep it in position 
when working. Following ecard 1 from left to right 
we find that it corresponds with the design inasmuch as we 
begin with 6 spaces and 6 uneut alternately right to the end. 
The diagram only shows spaces for 25 needles, but the 
‘ard extends right across the machine and has spaces to 
operate every needle in it. Card 2 begins with 7 cut spaces 
and continues 4 uncut, 8 eut right across the ecard which 
corresponds exactly to course 2 in the design. Similiarly 


eard 3 begins with 8 eut, and continues 2 uneut, 10 eut 
right across to correspond with course 3 in the design. 


If the succeeding courses be traced in a like manner, it 


will be found that the ecards throughout are cut exactly « 


according to design and that the empty portions on the 


eards correspond to the blanks on the design paper. 


To gain an idea of the appearance of the design in the 


actual fabric, it is best to consider the blank portions on 
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the design paper as coresponding exactly to the raised 
portions of the fabric. This will be better understood by 
referring to Figure 1 of Plate G, which shows how 
the needles would take the yarn for course 16 of design 
IV or ecard 16 of Plate F. The upper row of dots stands 
for the needles of the back bed, whilst the front row repre- 
sents the front needle bed. Thus the yarn from 1 to 6 





Desien IV. 
is divided equally between both beds and works 1 and 1 
rib fabric. From 7 to 12 the yarn works on the needles 
of the back bed only, thus making plain work and so 
on for alternate sixes throughout. 

Now the portions which work 1 and 1 rib, subject the 
yarn to much more frequent intersection than the plain 
portions, with the result that the fabrie is light at that 
part. The loops of the back and front bed are brought into 
very close contact, whereas in the plain portion there is no 
connection between the front and back, so that the plain 
loops are free to rise above the normal surface of the 
fabric. 

A more elaborate type of the waved effect introduced 





Desien V. 
in a vertieal direction is shown in design V, where the 
needle repeat is 24 and the courses repeat on 36. The 
waves are in two series, the first going to the right and 
back again to the left, whilst the second wave is disposed in 
the contrary direction to the left and then to right. They 
are divided from each other by 4 cards of 2 and 1 which 
have the effect of gathering the long floated stitches and 
causing them to knit into the fabric. Figure 2 of Plate 
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G illustrates how the needles would knit in course 5 of 
design V. For the first 5 needles the yarn knits on the 
back only, the next two needles it knits on back and front 
and so on, 6 and 2 right across the card. 

In these examples it is understood that the back needle 
bed is arranged to knit at every course and that its Jacquard 
is out of action. The converse also holds good, the back 
Jacquard can be worked and the front Jaequard remain in- 
operative, which would cause the effect to appear on the 
opposite side of the fabric. Should a pattern be required 
on each side alternately, this could be effected by working 
the back Jacquard and front Jacquard time about. 





Cloth Made From Seaweed. 








Within the last few months there has been perfected in 
England a method for using the fiber of the Posidonia aus- 
tralis, found in the southern seas. 

Samples were submitted by the Board of Trade to a Man- 
chester Uinversity demonstrator, who experimented there- 
with and reported that the raw fiber seemed to have frag- 
ments of sea debris among it—some seedlike objects and very 
minute shells, which all came away in the process—and the 
limp, straggling fiber, after treatment, was soft, pliable, 
strong, much like wool in its disposition to curl and twist, 
and easy to spin in its raw state. It takes dye well, except 
with respect to green, when the result is usually cloudy. 
Also it requires a mild bleach, to avoid making the fiber 
tender. 

It is treated on long-fiber machines, so that the varying 
lengths can be fully and fairly taken up in the sliver or 
roving. Woolen spinners generally spin their fiber in an 
oily state and afterwards get rid of the oil. In the ease of 
the new fiber this would involve some risk of damage. It 
should be spun without oil. 

When the fiber is ready for spinning, brushing or comb- 
ing is used rather than the rougher process of deviling. 
Brushing or combing gives immediate parallelization of the 
filaments, whereas deviling involves thorough breaking up 
and disintegration of the fiber. After the raw material 
has been treated for two hours, plus the time of drying, it 
is ready. One man can prepare a ton a week. 

The manufacturers say that the estimated cost of deliv- 
ery aud preparation of the raw material, ready for the spin- 
ner, is 2 cents f. o. b. and after spinning, weaving, and dye- 
ing charges have been added the finished fabric, 52 inches 
wide, can be put on the market at 12 to 14 cents per yard. 





American Purchases of French Lace. 


The declared exports of machine-made lace from Calais 
to the United States for the first six months of 1911 and 


1912 were as follows: 





Month 1911 1912 
isis ac tiniest emia enh Saket $376,647 $443,813 
PE ci ckadneds ee wesed Gemedwaae 332,011 413,795 
I vi:cs ain nde elk ainivln a thse api eee 330,959 278,420 
SIN sisewrarimniclalaneieeiueen ndick: abate nme ecg etiris 193,860 267,731 
Re ee ee pe 153,748 217,386 
SOND > daghiv’scebdeithrdnde weaned 240,151 189,072 

po Tre ret TO eee ee Peer Perey S 1,627,376 1,810,217 
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NOTES ON SOFTENING AGENTS USED IN 

SIZING AND FINISHING COTTON GOODS. 
(¢ ontributed Exclusively to COTTON ) 

BY G. M. MACNIDER. 

sizing and finishing the first point to be eon- 

Next in im- 


In both 


sidered is the proper kind of starch to use. 


portance to the starch is the softening agent to be used, for 
no matter what kind of stareh is used some softening agent 


must be used to overcome the harsh effect produced by the 


starch. 

In making investigations on the value of the different 
commercial starches for cotton mill purposes the author has 
examined a large number of softeners of various kinds. A 
detailed account of these preparations would require quite 
a long article, but it is hoped that a short account of the 
classes of softeners in general use will be of interest. 

There are a large number of products which may be 
classed as softeners for textile fabrics, ineluding a variety 
of oils and waxes, metallie salts, vegetable gums, patented 
preparations, ete., but in actual practice in this country 
comparatively few are in use. In this article only the 
products which are in common use will be discussed. 

For convenience these products may be divided into two 
First, produets which are insoluble in water and 
form an boiled. Under this head will be 
considered tallow, wax, oils, ete. Second, products that are 
Under this head will be considered soaps, 


The soluble 


classes: 
emulsion when 
soluble in water. 
soluble oils, soluble starch preparations, ete. 
salts, such as calcium chloride, magnesium chloride, zine 
chloride and magnesium sulphate are sometimes used as 
softeners, but they are chiefly used for weighting and for 
their antiseptic properties and will not be considered here. 
INSOLUBLE SOFTENERS. 

Tallow. This is the most important softening agent for 
both sizing and finishing. While a number of oils and soaps 
are frequently used with tallow in sizing it is possible to 
properly size a wide range of yarn numbers with a size 
mixture composed of starch and tallow. In some instances 
it is advantageous to use a small amount of a soluble oil, 


such as turkey red oil, with the tallow. Such a size mixture 


is the cheapest that ean be obtained to give uniformly satis- 
factory results. 

In finishing it is usually neeessary to 
softening agent with tallow according to the finish required 
Soap will give very near the same finish-as 


ise some other 


on the goods. 
tallow, so there is no advantage in using it with tallow. 


When a softer finish is desired than is produced by tallow 
a softening oil, or a soluble oil, may be used with the tal- 
low to produce the desired result. If a harder finish is 
required this can be obtained by the use of a small amount 
of parraffine wax with the tallow. 

There are several grades of tallow and quite a number of 
tallow substitutes on the market and on this account it is 
always wise to buy the best grade of pure tallow. This 
insures uniform results and is therefore cheapest in the 


end. 
Paraf fine. 


Paraffine wax is a petroleum product. As 


DYEING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING. 
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mentioned under tallow, its chief use as a softener is in 
finishing to produce a hard finish. When cloth that has been 
finished with a mixture containing paraffine is properly 
ealendered it has a hard, smooth finish that eannot well be 
obtained with any other product. It is possible that par- 
affine may be used advantageously in sizing, but it is used 
very little for this purpose. 

The best grade of paraffine for textile purposes is par- 
affine with a melting point of 105 degrees. Practically all 
of the oil has been removed from this grade and it is a 
very clean product. 

Some of the heavy petroleum oils may be of value for 
textile purposes. At present their use is limited and but 
little is known of their value in sizing and finishing. 

The author hes found several instances where a small 
amount of kerosene oil is used in the finishing kettle. It 
is very doubtful if this product is of any value for this 
purpose and as it will give an objectionable odor to the 
goods its use is questionable. 

Vegetable Oils. Olive oil and castor oil were formerly 
used quite extensively in sizing and finishing. The high 
price of olive oil now practically prohibits its use. Castor 
oil largely replaced olive oil for textile purposes and it is a 
very satisfactory softening oil. Since the treated or soluble 
oils, usually made from castor oil, have come on the market 
they have in large measure taken the place of the pure oils 
for softening purposes. This is due to the fact that the 
treated oils being soluble in water are easier to handle than 
the pure oils, which form an emulsion with water. Cotton 
seed oil has been used to a limited extent as a softener, but 


owing to the fact that it soon becomes rancid it is not 


adapted to this purpose. 
Turpentine is used to a small extent in sizing and finish- 


It is said to facilitate the drying of the yarn or 


ing. 
eloth. 
SOLUBLE SOFTENERS. 
Soaps. There are a large number of textile soaps on 


the market, made from practically every material available 
for soap making. These are divided into two classes: hard 
soaps and soft soaps. The drying oils are usually used in 
making soft soaps, while the non-drying oils are used for 
hard soap. The majority of the hard white soaps on the 
market are made from tallow, while the hard soaps that are 
not white, are made from a variety of materials. One of 
the most satisfactory soaps is made from castor oil. This 
soap is very soluble in water and forms a clear solution. 
This product should not be confused with the soluble oil 
made from eastor oil, as they are entirely different pro- 
duets. 

While some grades of soap may be used as the only 
softener in sizing, their chief value is as an adjunet to the 
other softeners. In many eases the use of a few pounds 
of a good soap in the sizing or finishing kettle will give 
very satisfactory results. The soap seems to have a clear- 
ing action on the starch used and with dyed goods usually 
has the effect of brightening the colors. This may be due 
to the removal of the excess of dye, which has not entered 
into combination with the fiber. The hard soaps produce a 


finish quite similar to that of tallow, while the soft soaps. 
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particularly castor oil, produce a softer finish very similar 
to that produced by the soluble oils, 

On account of the great variety of the textile soaps on 
the market and the great variation in their composition 
the manufacturer should use a great deal of care in pur- 
chasing such products. While there are a number of very 
good soaps on the market, there are also quite a number 
of inferior soaps which are sold for a very good price. The 
author has analyzed samples of soap which contained as 
high as 80 per cent of water. Such a soap is expensive 
and is practically worthless to the cotton manufacturer. <A 
good, hard soap should contain from 10 to 15 per cent of 
water. Soft soaps, of course, contain more water. 

Some soaps are alkaline; that is, they contain 
alkali. First, the free 


alkali may materially change the color of dyed goods. 


free 


Such a product should be avoided. 


Second, a small amount of alkali has a very marked effect 
on the viscosity of the starch solution. This was shown in 


the author’s article on commercial starches.* A_ small 


amount of alkali will reduce the viscosity of 
solution, thereby making the size mixture thinner, while a 


the starch 


larger amount will inerease the viscosity, making the size 
mixture much thicker. 

When a soap is used in sizing or finishing eare should 
be taken not to use any soluble salts, such as the chlorides 
of calcium, magnesium and zine or magnesium sulphate or 
any preparations containing them, for they will precipitate 
insoluble soaps of these bases which will destroy the effect 
of the sizing or finishing. 

The chief points to be considered in purchasing textile 
First, color; it should not have any color that 
Seeond, odor; it should not impart 

Third, it should not contain free 


soaps are: 
will tint the goods. 
an odor to the goods. 
alkali. Fourth, it should not contain an excessive amount 
of water. 
Soluble Oils. 
soluble oils have practically replaced the pure oils in sizing 
and finishing. In making soluble oil the oil is treated with 
sulphurie acid to produce a soluble product which is then 
This product is known 


As was stated previously, the treated or 


washed and neutralized with soda. 
as a sulphonated or sulphated oil and is sold under a 
variety of names, as Turkey red oil, Alizarine oil, Soluble 
oil, ete. This process was first patented by Mercer in 
1846 for treating olive oil, but it was later found that sul- 
phated eastor oil gave a much more satisfactory product. 
Sulphated castor oil is now practically the only oil of this 
kind on the market. This produet is made in several 
grades, containing from 25 to 75 per cent of oil and should 
always be bought on the basis of the per cent of oil. This 
oil is used extensively in finishing and to a less amount in 
sizing. It gives to the cloth a full and pliable feel and is 
one of the most satisfactory products on the market for 
producing a soft finish. 

Soluble Starch Preparations. 
the place of the natural vegetable gums, such as gum arabic, 
tragacanth, ete., which are used extensively in other coun- 
tries. The majority of these preparations have as a base 
starch which has been boiled with water under pressure to 
The resulting product is 


These compounds take 


produce a gum-like substance. 
composed of varying amounts of soluble stareh and dex- 


trins. Some of these preparations contain a small amount 
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of oil or tallow, while most of them contain a soluble salt. 


° llx, lei . ; } ; , } 
usually calcium or magnesium ehloride. If such prepara- 


tions are used it should be borne in mind that they ean- 


not be used with a soap as the chlorides present in the 


compound will precipitate insoluble soaps. 

There are quite a number of these patented prepara- 
tions on the market, sold under the name of gums, chloride 
gums and various trade names, which elaim to modify the 


ng and finishing. As 


harsh effect produced by starch in siz 


with soaps, the manufacturer should know something of thei: 
composition before purchasing them. While some of these 
preparations have merit, others, like some grades of soap, 
contain too much water to be used economically. The 


author has analyzed samples of some of these which eo 
tained 40 to 60 per cent of water. 
Many cotton mills use a number of ingredients in bot 


sizing and finishing which are not necessary to produce the 
desired results and hence these processes are much more 
expensive than they should be. While it is impossible to 


describe and give the analysis of the many materials now or 


the market as softeners for cotton goods, suffice it to say 


if the cotton manufacturers will use only the ingredients 


1 


in sizing and finishing that are actually necessary to produce 


the desired results and will purchase these materials strictly 


on the basis of their composition it will result in the 


saving of large sums of money to all mills engaged in this 


work. 





TAN SHADES ON COTTON. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron.) 
BY M.- F. CORIN. 

The demand for fast tan shades on eotton is always 
present and is steadily increasing. Many of the colors now 
made are not entirely satisfactory to the publie on account 
of bleeding, running of the color, or fading. These defects 
naturally cause various troubles in the domestie tub and 
elsewhere. 

Before the advent of the 
customary to mordant the goods with a tannin treatment 
This method has 


“cotton eolors’ it was 


fixed to the fibre with an antimony salt. 
been largely thrown aside for the simple and cheap methods 
of the “direct colors,” but these dyes lack stability towards 
light, water and soap. 

One of the interesting recent developments is the use 
of tannin with the Titanium salts. On cotton the results 
obtained are superior to many of the results obtained by 
other methods and at the same time are reasonably economi- 
eal and simple. Whenever tannin or tannie acid was used 
on cotton in working with most dyes it was common to fix 
the tannin to the fibre by means of a standing bath of an 


Antimony salt which process was inexpensive. To most 
dyers this particular method needs no explanation. That 


this tannin colored fibre can be developed into fast and 
agreeable shades by a little Titanium salt applied to the 
goods after fixing is probably new to many cotton dyers. 

While the process as outlined above has two steps it 
compares very favorably with usual methods in regard to 
total costs. If the results are more free than most from 
the usual defects this method will certainly be of im- 
portance. 

Though the purchase price of the direct colors is very 





low considerable amounts of dye are consumed ranging 
from five per cent upward. 

To compare a Titanium method we must consider the 
cost of the tannie acid, the fixer and the Titanium salt. 
The tannin cost will not be great, the Antimony bath will 
not be great and as only about one-half per cent of 
Titanium salt will be required the total cost will compare 
with the usual methods. To a slight extent the tan shade 
may be modified by amounts of tannin on the fibre and also 
by amounts of Titanium, but in any ease the color will be 
on the tan-yellow or tan-orange shade. 

It is doubtful if much information is generally known 
coneerning such method of coloring cotton although mention 
in text-books of Titanium as a mordant is common. Patents 
have been taken out on phases of dying with this new mor- 
dant but the simple coloring of fibres with tannie acid and 
Titanium is free for all, and no rights of any kind inter- 
fere, 

I have spoken so far of tannin-titanium colors alone 
without mixture with any aniline or any dye whatever. 
These are simple, fast, and satisfactory but they are only 
To get other colors, dyes must be added. In this 
that many of the 
for either 


yellow. 


connection it should be remembered 


Titanium salts are excellent mordants acid, 
basie or other colors, 

As many of our common aniline colors are somewhat 
allied to the tannin composition it is not extraordinary 
that the tannin-titanium combinaton acts quite like a dye 
in many respects. For example it mixes in a water solu- 
tion with many dyes without precipitation. 

While Titanium is in itself a metal, most of its salts 
used for coloring purposes have but small amounts of its 
oxide and its salts in general are very permanent in charac- 
ter not being acted upon by the elements. Used with any 
ordinary eare it will not harsh the fibre and cannot possibly 
corrode the fibre as it will not change by time or any cther 
eause into a destructive agency. 

It will be interesting to 
metallie mordant of such peculiar advantages especially in 


the production of fast yellows, will displace older methods. 


see to what extent a new 





NOTES ON DYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING. 

The Newest and Latest Chemical Facts from the 
Laboratories of the World. Prepared for and 
Contributed Exclusively to “Cotton.” 

BY J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, PH. D. 

COMPARISON OF TANNIN MATERIALS IN COTTON DYEING 
The usual method of analyzing tannin material« is to 
utilize the strong absorption power of hide powder for 
such materials. This method, however, does not yield very 
satisfactory results to determine the comparative value of 
various materials for the mordanting of cotton or other 
textiles, for it has been demonstrated that the relative affinity 
of tannin compounds for cotton is different from that fer 
hide powder. A recent study of this subject has been made 
by G. E. Knowles, using various tannin extracts and de- 
termining the amount of tannin taken up by the cotton 
fibre. The following tannin substances were employed: 
tannie acid, chemically pure; pure sumac extract crystals; 
valonia extract, pure in 


extract pure; 


myrobolan 


solid 
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erystals; liquid chestnut extract pure; solid quebracho ex- 
traet pure; and gallie acid pure. 

Solutions of these tannins were prepared with distilled 
water so as to contain equal quantities of actual tannin, 
the percentage of actual tannin in each sample being pre- 
viously determined by actual chemical analysis. Samples 
of bleached cotton cloth of equal weight were placed in 
these solutions. After remaining 12 hours the patterns 
were removed, rinsed in running water, and then fixed 
together in the same bath with a solution of ferrous sul- 
phate. The results showed a wide divergence in the depth 
of shades obtained with the different tannins, proving con- 
clusively that the cotton fibre behaves in a far different 
manner towards the different tannin materials, and that it 
also acts in a different manner from hide powder in its 
absorptive powers. The amounts of iron actually in com- 
bination with the tannin on the fibre were obtained by a 
eareful chemical analysis, with the following results: 

Percentage of iron 
on the fibre. 


PRE occ ap curececacudkue hos 0.220 
Sumae extract crystals ................ 0.234 
Myrobolan extract solid .............. .. 0.200 
Valonia extract crystals ................ 0.035 
Liquid chestnut extract ................ 0.074 


It appeared that the depth of gray color developed on 
the cloth corresponded with the amount of iron fixed in 
each case. From these figures it appears that sumac fixes 
about six times as much iron as valonia, and about three 
times as much as chestnut extract. 

Another series of tests were made to determine if the 
difference was due to the fact that the cotton absorbed less 
tannin in the different extracts or if the tannin in the 
fibre combined with relatively different amounts of iron. 
Solutions of sumae extract, valonia extract, and chestnut 
extract were taken so that equal quantities of actual tannin 
were present in each case. Equal weights of cotton cloth 
were treated under similar conditions with these solutions, 
and the amounts of tannin left in the solution were then 
determined by analysis, and it was found that the per- 
centage of total tannin which is absorbed by the cotton in 
each ease was as follows: Sumae extract erystals, 39.0 
per cent; valonia extract crystals, 17.4 per cent; and chest- 
nut extract liquid, 27.5 per cent. 

From these figures it would seem to be evident that the 
cotton not only has a selective action in the absorption of 
different tannin materials, taking up more of some than 
others, but furthermore that different tannins fix a quantity 
of iron salt which varies considerably with the particular 
species of tannin material employed. 

In connection with these tests it would be apparent that 
when the dyer desires the greatest fixing power for iron 
for the least money he should employ the so-called pyro- 
gallol series of tannins, such as nut-galls, gallotannie acid, 
sumae, and myrobolans. The use of these tannins will fur- 
nish the heaviest shades in dyeing with the basie dyestuffs, 
as they fix more iron than the others. But when the dyer 
desires to utilize the increase in weight from the tannin 
material employed, then he will set more value by using 
chestnut extract, valonia extract, or oakwood extract. An- 
other point which is brought out in this connection is that 
gallie acid is of no value to the dyer whatever as a mor- 


dant for basie colors. 
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the mill or the finishing plant. 
properly edited before publishing. 


A QUESTION ABOUT BALANCE TWIST. 


BY Y¥. L. Y. 


EpItor Corron : 

If a mill accepted an order for sewing twine of No. 8 
three-ply, that was designated to be balance twist, what 
twist would have to be put in a single yarn? Also, what 
twist should be put in the doubled yarn to make the twist 
balance? I would like to receive an explanation of what 
it meant by the expression, “Balance twist,” and under 
what system and form can this order be filled? I will be 
greatly obliged to your spinning readers for a detailed 


reply to this question. 


DESIRES A STIFF FINISH. 


BY SPREADER. 
Epiror Corton : 

I have a sample of 26-inch 3.70 grey drills that was 
finished for export with a stiff “board-like” finish. This 
sample counts about 70 warp threads and 40 filling threads 
to the inch. What I would like to know is how such a 
sample could best be duplicated in stiff, 
board-like finish. Is this done by starching in the piece 
after weaving, or is sufficient size placed in the warp yarns 
in the slasher room to secure this stiff, heavy finish? 


regard to the 


I have read with much pleasure the various articles con- 
tributed to Corron’s departments from time to time and ] 
would appreciate it if you will publish this question in your 
discussion department, in the hope that we ean possibly 


get some answer. 





Epiror Corton : 

I note your question from “Spreader” so kindly for- 
warded me. Personally I do not believe that your ecor- 
respondent can secure the heavy board-like feel he desires 
thorugh the medium of sizing in the slasher room. If he 
succeeded in getting his yarns that stiff he would be un- 
able to weave them. I enclose some samples of grey goods 
with the board-like feel desired that were starched in the 
piece after weaving, using the following recipe: 

To prepare 100 gallons of starch, place 40 gallons of 
water in the starch kettle where the cooking is to be done. 
Dissolve 100 pounds of good corn stareh in 25 gallons of 
eold water in another tub. When this is well mixed, add 
the starch to the 40 gallons of water already in the tub 
where the boiling is to take place. This will make 65 gal- 
lons. Add to this 15 pounds of common salt or 10 pounds 
of Glauber salt, either one will do. Then bring the mixing 
to a boil and let it continue to boil for ten minutes after 
it first begins boiling. After this ten minutes’ boil add 
enough cold water to make 100 gallons of the mixing and 


stir well, but do not boil any more. If the size gets too 


Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any particular style and will be 
The editors do not hold themselves responsible for any statements of opinion or 


fact which may appear in this department unless so indorsed. 














This department is open to all. 





hot it will spring the motes, in the grey goods and make 
them spread so they will show on the goods. It should 


also be remembered that these goods after starching should 
not stand more than two hours before drying, otherwise 
this also will cause the motes to spread on the goods. In 
other words, you get the goods stiff and get them dried 


J. F. K. 


quickly before the motes spread. 





Epitor Corron: 
Replying to the inquiry from “Spreader,” 
forwarded me, will say that I have tried to secure the 


board-like feel on the cloth by heavy sizing on the slasher, 


SO kindly 


but did not sueceed in securing it in a satisfactory way. 
If I made the size too heavy the warps could not be woven. 
The use of china clay in the size will give weight, but not 
stiffness and on some looms it will give trouble by causing 
the drop wires to draw back. I believe “Spreader” will get 
the best results by starching his goods after weaving. 


N. L. W. 





Epitor Corton : 

Let me thank you for your courtesy of September 21st, 
asking an opinion on the technical question by “Spreader.” 

Based on what data you have given, I should say that 
your correspondent could get a very considerable degree of 
stiffness in his drills through the medium of sizing and 
without finishing afterwards. As between corn and potato 
starch, my experience is that potato starch, while it gives 
a certain smoothness of surface, will give him a more stiff 
As I understand it, 


feel 


piece of cloth than pearl corn starch. 
he wishes a board-like character rather than a harsh 
to the cloth. 

In my work I do not feel confined to the alternative be- 
tween potato and corn. My business aequaints me with 
what we term modified starches, in which products we have 
succeeded in the initial stages of manufacture, in getting 
certain physical properties that the starches would not 
naturally have, but which they ought to have to be fully 
suited to the various special needs in textile work. These 
results are accomplished in the starches in the face of the 
fact th 
cording to the most exacting commercial standards, I would, 


at they are strictly neutral and strictly pure, ae- 


therefore, not be giving my full opinion, unless I said that 
your eorrespondent could probably do better than with 
potato stareh—and certainly at a less cost, both first and 
ultimate—if he sized his warps with the proper modified 
starch in which is emphasized those qualities that in the 
sizing impart stiffness to the woven cloth. 
L. W. CRONKHITE, President, 
The Industrial Stareh Co., Boston. 





Consul J. H. Johnson advises that the Matamoras region 
of Mexico is rapidly becoming a cotton-growing country. 
There were raised 600 bales in 1910, 2,000 bales last year, 
while there will probably be a crop of over 3,000 bales in 
1912. 














THE CAUSE OF THE OCTAGON SHAPE ON 


SOME WARPER BEAMS. 





BY N. WHITTEN. 





L. 





Eprror CorTrron: 

article in Mill News, by T. M. McEntire, of 
the Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C., inviting a diseussion on 
the built beams. If Mr. Me- 
Entire will note very closely the condition of the warper 
that 


he will no doubt find that they are clogged with 


[ notice an 


eause of octagon warper 


hacks or spreading combs on the warpers give him 


the trouble, 


cotton moats, short fibers and minute rust on the wires 


where they slide by one another, causing the spring which 





opens and eloses the hack to hang slightly and not spread 
the yarn evenly over the full surface of the beam when 
the wheel attached to the screw is turned either way and 


the more uneven the spread is in the center of the beam, 


it thereby causes the beam to build up larger in the center 


each end near the heads, thus causing the beam to 


than on 


bunyp down against the drum first on one end and then on 


t ; 


e other. The larger the beam gets the more the octagon 


shape forms. I have noted this trouble when changing from 
one number of ends to another on warpers where the hack 
or spreading comb has a wide adjustment. To avoid this 


trouble clean the hacks often and when changing hacks, 


take hold of the dents near the center, shake slightly or 
rub them between thumb and finger from the center toward 
each end of the hack which helps the dents to slide to the 
the proper position when the spring is sluggish. 

The effect of the bumping warper beams certainly is 
serious, more so than the bumping or wear on the yarn. 
The yarn on beams which are built up in the center, as 
above, are longer than the threads on either end of the 
beams and when the warp is run off the warper beams 
through the size in the size box, the greatest injury to the 
yarn is done, causing the low production in weaving and 
also seconds from warp breakage. The ends on either side 


of the heads being shorter than those threads in or near 


the center of the beam, subject the shorter threads to a 
much greater strain, thereby stretching all the elasticity 


The 


greater part of the stretching takes place while the yarn is 


out of the short ends as they come from the beams. 
wet and continues to stretch until it is woven. The warp on 
each side next to the beam heads has to stand the strain 
for the whole warp both in turning the cylinders on the 
slashers where no gear or chain is used, and the strain be- 
Also in 


loom, the opening of the shed, the beating up strain and 


tween headstock and loom beam in winding. the 
the letting off strains are all very great and where a warp 


is made from an uneven lot of warper beams the results 
are very damaging, causing hundreds of warp threads in 
each set of loom beams to break that would not break if 
properly warped. 

All beams can be made smooth and round if the warps 
are even and the warper hacks are attended to as above, 
which requires only a minute of the warper tender’s time 
when starting the new beam. The springs may have been 
stretched and become unfit for use in Mr. MeEntire’s warper 
hacks. If so, new ones will have to be put in to insure 
good smooth beams. I trust this will place Mr. McEntire 


and all others right, who are having trouble along this line. 


COTTON 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF HELP. 
wT x. ¥. & @. 


In a recent issue A. J. T. requested some old overseers 
to write on the “Management of Help.” I would say for 
the benefit of A. J. T. and others who are interested in this 
subject, that you cannot manage help all the same way. 
The nature of people is different in different places, so you 
will have to adapt yourself to circumstances, and use a 
little common sense. 

An overseer or second hand should be a man of good 
appearance and should understand human nature. There 
are men who, when they receive a small promotion, allow 
their heads to swell and they would not recognize their 
If a hand should come and ask them a civil 
question they would For 
instance, if asked permission to get off for a day or so, the 


s | 
own mother. 


answer in a rough manner. 
overseer would want to know where they are going, what 
they are going to do, and all about their personal business, 
which is nothing concerning his own affairs. It is his busi- 


ness to know whether he can let them off or not and to 
say so. 

Always treat your help with the greatest of respect in 
the mill and out and always recognize them whenever you 
meet them. Have your help respect you and to do their 
Have your room systematized. Do 


Do not try 


work without fear. 
not have any favorites, but treat them all alike. 
to do An overseer’s eyes are 
worth more than his hands, especially to the toiler. Do not 
Have a place for 
If you have any 


all the work yourself. 
allow waste to be thrown on the floor. 
everything and everything in its place. 
spare help in the room do not let them help one more than 
another. If you do it will cause dissatisfaction. Do not 
swear in the presence of your help if you are infected with 
this simple habit. 

I find that the best way to manage help is to systema- 
Let the work run smoothly. Use a little 
The most of the trouble in 


tize your room. 
common sense and go ahead. 
the room comes from bad management and work. It is a 
well known fact that there are men who have charge of help, 
that are not fit to manage cattle and do not use any more 
judgment than a beast. Be a gentleman at all times and you 
Remember that you have once 
that 


working 


will not have any trouble. 


been right where they are now. Remember, you 


fathers, 
Treat your help as you would like 
It is a hard problem to 
room. As Arthur 

“T can tune the 


may have mothers, sisters or brothers 
for someone’s support. 
to have your own people treated. 
tell 


Pryor, the great trombonist once said: 
The only thing I ean say is 


any overseer how to manage his 
instrument but not the man.” 


to use common sense. Adapt yourself to circumstances 


and then go ahead. And an all round satisfied feeling will 
be felt, seen and enjoyed throughout the business. 

Consul Clement 8S. Edwards, of Acapuleo, writes that 
the cotton crop of the Mexican States of Guerrero during 
1911 was 3,300,000 kilos, or the approximate equivalent 
of 3,630 short tons. From this there was secured 2,220 
metric tons of cotton seed and 1,100 metric tons of cotton, 
the latter equaling approximately 4,840 standard American 


bales. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES. 





SOME RECENT SHADE CARDS. 


Immedial Colors on Loose Cotton. This book is sub- 
stantially bound in cloth and of 
descriptive matter with 396 dyeings, showing the Immedial 


For dyers of raw eot- 


contains three pages 
dyes as self colors and combined. 
ton who employ Immedial colors, this card will be most 
of compound 


shades shown and th 


the large number of 


e formulas included, fr 


useful, beeause very 


ym which selee- 
tions can be made. 

Fashionable worsteds and unions with eolored artificial 
silk shots. Artificial silk is now much used in the manufac- 
ture of certain classes of striped and shot goods made of 
worsteds and unions, which eall for a line of colors which 
will help the artificial silk to show up to the best advant- 
age. The ecard mentioned shows a series of shades on both 
worsteds and unions, from which the dyer of this line of 


materials will be in a position to satisfy every demand 


made. The process is given in full detail and we have 
no doubt the ecard will prove of great value. 
Fashionable fluorescent shades on eolienne. This ma- 


terial, now quite popular, is shown in a ecard containing 
eighteen dyeings, together with complete technical direc- 
done in two baths; in the 
of those adapted for the 


tions for dyeing. The dyeing is 
first, the choice of colors being 
dyeing of wool, and in the second, concentrated bath, a 
proper selection of silk dyestuffs are employed, together 
small quantity of acetic avid, thus producing cross 
which yield fluorescent effects of much sharpness 


with a 
shades 
and distinetion. 

Copies of these cards may be obtained on application 
to the CasseLLA Cotor Company, 182 Front street, New 
York. 


THE DRAPER STANDARD TWISTER. 





The standard twster, built by the Draper Co., contains 
plenty of metal and its construetion gives stiffness of 
frame to earry the spindles operating at utgh speed withi- 
The spindle rails are of heavy box 
for 


out undue vibration. 
pattern, the samsons have adjustable legs to allow 
inequalities in floors. They have recently adopted the all- 
metal creed with steel top boards. The covers at the head 
are easily removed and are held when in place by automatie 
locking devices; the spindles have capacity for high speeds; 
the steps are adjustable in ease of wear; the rings are 


With vertieal 


rings of three inches diameter or larger, they recommend 


made by special processes and appliances. 


the Carter oiling device which lubricates the traveler below 
its contact with the yarn, allowing the speed to be in- 
creased; the spindle brake is desirable on heavy spindles; 
it contains a leather friction pad which comes in contact 
with the whorl, pressure being applied by a knee pad. A 
guard rail protects the brakes from injury from moving 
trueks, ete. 


The 


gear is carried directly on the end of the 
cylinder shaft. This gives a greater range with less changes 
and the gears make All the these 
twisters are machine cut and interchangeable. 
motion is fitted for change gears so that the speed of the 


twist 


gears on 
The traverse 


less noise. 


ring rail can be adjusted without changing the twist. 


use of a lever clutch the worm of the traverse motion can 


hat the ring rail may be lowered 


be thrown out of gear so t 
at any time when necessary. 
The Smith stop motion which is generally used for two 


ply work eliminates waste; prevents roller laps; enables 


the help to tend more spindles; and in some eases allows 


d 


the speed to be inereased. A table of twist gears for the 


Draper twister follows. This table gives the number of 
teeth required in cylinder gears with a given stud gear to 
produce a theoretical twist with 8-inch cylinder and 14-inch 


band. No allowance is made for contraction. 


Diameter of 
whirl... 
Teeth in stud 
gear 
Teeth in cyl- 
inder gear. 


18 
19 


TWIST. 


32.85 | 
31.12 
29.56 
28.15 
26.87 
25.70 
24.63 
23.65 | 
22.74 | 
21.90 
12.71 21.12 
.29 J 20.39 
.38 Dt 19.70 | 
.50 19.06 | 
18.47 


39.79 
| 37.54 
| 35.81 
| 34.11 
32.55 
| 31.14 
29.84 
28.65 
27.55 
26.53 
25.58 
24.70 
23.87 
23.19 
22.38 
17.91 | 21.70 
.38 21.06 
3.89 20.46 
3.42 19.89 
5.98 19.36 
5.56 18.85 
16 .36 
.78 
42 
-O7 


wr 
40 


19.80 | 
18.77 
17.82 
16.97 
16.20 
15.50 
14.85 
14.25 
13.70 
13.19 
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This table is figured for a 11-inch bottom roll, with a 


9 tooth gear on the front rol], and a 120 tooth jack gear. 


The ordinary ranges of twist required are given in the 


above table. If any twist not given is necessary it can 
be obtained within a small fraction of a turn by changing 
both stud and eylinder gears. All gears are interchange- 
able, and have same size nut, requiring but one size of 


wrench to make any change. 


Simmons, of Vieksburg, Miss., has entered into 


f the Allen Engineering Co., Memphis, Tenn., 


G. W. 
the employ o 
and will head the machinery department of their business. 
agents for 
sale of the wood working machines of H. B. Smrru 
MACHINE Co., of Smithville, N. J., in that the part of the 
territory Mr. 
al 


4] 
ine 


The Allen Engineering Company are the 
the 


thereto. 


and adjacent 


middle southwest 
Simmons has been representing the Smith Company 
Vieksbure, Miss., but his new connection will afford him a 


much wider field. 





‘ 

For sizing wool and cotton the sphinx size, manufac- 
turned by THe Arasou Mra. Co., 100 William 
New York City, is of tested and winform exeellence. 


street, 
It is 


a heavy liquid and easily applied. 
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PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY IN MILLS. 


Textile mills all over the country are appreciating more 


importance of good lighting in its relation to 


and more the 


the production of first quality goods. They are finding 


that it is a very profitable investment to surround the 


employees with the best possible sanitary conditions. As 
the cost of living goes up, the price of wages necessarily 
follows and more and more eareful attention is being given 
to see that every operative in the plant is employed under 
the most efficient conditions possible from a standpoint of 
Not 


tems of the latest improved types, but they are also more 


production. only are the mills installing lighting sys- 


and more generally taking up the question of interior 
painting, so that they may receive the greatest benefit from 
the lighting system which they have at present in their 


mills. It 


. 1 
so mueo 


has been found that a elean white surface reflects 
light that often in the ease of old style 


lighting equipment the 


more 
eareful preparation of the mill 


interior has deferred the time when it was necessary to 


throw this equipment aside. In the ease of new installa- 
tions, this same careful preparation of the walls and ceil- 
ings has oftentimes been shown to allow the installation 
of a smaller new equipment than would have had to be 
installed, providing the walls and ceilings were in a dark 
or dirty condtion. 

As an instance of the interest shown in this subject of 
interior painting, the UNrrep States GuTra-PERCHA PAINT 
of Providence, R. I., 


elasses of 


Co. reports a largely increased de- 
mand from all for its 
sanitary and absolutely permanent white paint, known as 
Mill White.” This demand, which has developed 
within the past ten creat that at 


present the factory is running nights in an effort to keep 


mills light reflecting, 


“Rice’s 
vears, has become so 


up with the orders. Quite recently this company filled one 
order for over two carloads of paint. These large orders, 
however, are not secured on the basis of low prices, but 
high quality produet, which every con- 


trial. 


basis of 
tractor and mill 
This paint is said to be most economical to apply because 


on the 
owner recognizes after a careful 
of the freedom of spreading under the brush and its great 
covering power. 

It is a well known fact that there is no permanent white 
in the absence of sun-light. Even white paper will turn 
to a yellowish shade in time if kept away from the sun. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the research department of the 
manufaeturers of Rice’s mill white paint have been steadily 
at work for some time in an effort to combat this tendency 
of all white to yellow, and they report that within the 
past two or three months their efforts have been rewarded 
to a large extent and they have accomplished more than 
they had at first thought While they do not 
absolutely guarantee a permanent white, they do guarantee 
to their customers that “Riece’s Mill White” will hold white 
longer than any other gloss white paint used under the 


possible. 


same conditions. 





The average investor has not the time nor facilities to 
become thoroughly conversant with all the details of a 


manufacturing corporation in which he buys stock. The 


following extract from the special stock, bank and trust 
company cireular for October, 1912, issued by Turner, 
Tucker & Co., bankers, 24 Milk street, Boston, shows how 
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they endeavor to co-operate with their eustomers in this 
respect : 

“It is our aim to establish close personal relations with 
all of our customers and to render them every assistance 


possible. 

“We are confident that we can be of service to you, 
whatever be your investment problem. 

“We can help you if you desire to substitute safe 


securities yielding a substantial return, for those now held 
and which are giving you a relatively small income. 

“We are always ready to give information and advice 
to small and large investors alike. All of our complete 
facilities are at your disposal and ean be made available 


upon request.” 


A NEW BRUSH. 


Have you seen it? The one-a-year Felton floor serub. 
Number 100. The makers claim it is made for a reason. 
Made to last. It is fitted with a heavy hardwood block 15 
inches long and 4 inches wide; well filled with a tough, 
long wearing fiber. The reason this brush is made on a 
heavy block is to assist in eutting the caked dirt, to better 





withstand hard usage, give better service and longer wear. 
It is made with two handle holes so that the brush ean be 
reversed. Through constant use the brush is liable to wear 
out more on the side under the handle, thereby causing it 
to set unevenly on the floor; by reversing the brush on the 
handle occasionally the brush surface can be kept even, 
It will work equal- 
ly well on tile, cement or wood floors. This brush is manu- 
factured by the D. D. Fevrton Brusu Co., of Atlanta, Ga. 


giving better service and longer wear. 


Lockwoop, GREENE & Co., architects and engineers for 
industrial plants, have removed their Boston offices from 


93 Federal Street to 60 Federal Street where they occupy 
floors of the new First 
offices provide 


the seventh, eighth and ninth 
National Bank Building. The 
better facilities for handling the rapidly increasing busi- 
ness of this concern, including the design of industrial 
plants, investigation and design of water power develop- 
ments, steam, water and electric power plant tests and the 
valuation and reorganization of existing plants, as well as 
acting in the capacity of permanent consulting engineers 


new will 


for many industrial concerns. 


Following the lines of all inventions and improvements 
of value, we note the Dunn Fiyer Co., of Boston, Mass. 
have, after a semi-retirement of two years since the per- 


fection of their flyer, to carefully watch for defects in the 
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C. E. RILEY, Pres. 
Boston Office 
65 Franklin Street 
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Southern Offices 
814-815 Empire Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


OTTON MACHINERY 


Are You Interested 
to know what is 


the best? 


Hopper Bale Openers 


Self Feeding Openers 
Breaker Intermediate and 
Finisher Lappers 





Revolving Flat Cards 
Feeders Drawing Frames Tutebere 


Slubbing Frames 


Intermediate and Roving 
Frames Warpers and Slashers 


Send for our 
Descriptive Circulars 


with lists of users 


Improved Spinning Frames 


Cone Winders 


WE INVITE YOUR INVESTIGATION AND COMPARISON 








thirty or more thousand of these which have been in oper- 
ation, have now started to manufacture in their own shop, 
and are making good shipments with highly satisfactory 
results. This company was organized May 18th to take 
over the Dunn Flyer and every shipment made since the 
first of June has corroborated the proven results of the 
last two or three years, and their success seems well earned 


and well assured. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Year Book for Colorists and Dyers, by Herman A. 
Metz, president of the Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 503 pages. 
Several illustrations. Distributed by the author. 

This is volume 15 of the year book which is issued an- 
nually by its author. It is recognized throughout the 
dyeing trade as a valuable reference book. It contains a 
review of the year’s developments in dyeing and allied 
trades; reference tables; a chapter on the Eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Applied Chemistry; patents for the 
year 1911; Notes on processes, new colors, ete; A chapter 
devoted to the educational work in this country along these 
lines; A list of dye stuff makers and methods; miscellane- 
ous notes, and a thoroughly compiled index. It will be 
well received by the trade and find a place on the book case 
shelf or the dyer’s desk that it well merits. 





American Cotton Crop Movements is the title of a little 
booklet issued by Hubbard Brothers & Co., cotton mer- 
chants, New York City. This book contains data on the 


quantity of cotton brought into sight weekly and monthly; 
the semi-weekly interior movement, New York Cotton Ex- 
change; acreage and total crop from 1894 to 1912; United 
States agricultural reports of the cotton crop conditions; 
U. §S. Census Bureau report on cotton ginned; Census 
report on cotton ginned by states; crop by states, New 
York Cotton Exchange; World’s takings of American, and 
cotton crop estimates for the year 1911-12. This little 
book, which is issued with the compliments of Hubbard 
Brothers & Co., can no doubt be secured by application to 


them. 


GuIpE TO THE RrnG SPINNING FRAME, by Nicholas 
Booth, 73 pages. Containing numerous illustrations and 
tables. Published by the D. Van Nostrand Co., New York 
City. Price $1.25 net. 

This book deals exelusively with the ring spinning frame 
as used in English practice. It also deals exclusively with 
spinning frames of English manufacture. It will how- 
ever, be a very interesting and instructive book for 
students who aspire to be overseers of spinning depart- 
ments and also many overseers of spinning rooms will be 
interested in the points brought out by the different chap- 
ters of the book. The numerous tables and examples 
given make the problem of explanation a simple one, 
while the thorough manner in which the book is indexed 
makes it particularly useful in actual work. The first 
index is an index by subjects, while the second index is an 
index to ealeulations showing exactly what page to turn 
to for any rule or calculation desired. 
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The Land and Industrial Department of the Southern 
Railway has just issued its 1912 edition of the Southern 
Railway Textile Directory, giving a list of all the cotton, 
knitting, woolen, and other textile mills along the Southern 
Railway, Mobile and Ohio Railroad, Georgia Southern & 
Florida Railway, the Virginia & Southwestern Railway, 
and the Southern Railway in Mississippi. The directory 
shows a total of 782 mills in operation, employing 8,749.- 
670 spindles and 198,042 looms. This directory, however, 
shows only one class of the vast range of industries that 
are reached by these railroads in the South and to which 
they are tributary. The Land and Industrial Department 
of the Southern Railway is in a position to give valuable 
assistance to manufacturers of all kinds in the securing 
of a good location for textile or other plants. It 
file full and aceurate information as to sites, power, labor 
and other matters of interest to the 


The services of this department will be 


has on 
conditions, taxes, 
manufacturer. 

rendered cheerfully upon request. 





The Power Speciauty Co. of 111 Broadway, 


New York City, have recently issued a new catalogue de- 


scriptive of Foster superheaters. Superheating is in direct 


line with the eonservation of natural resources, since 


wherever used it produces a saving of fuel, and coal is 
one natural resource which is being rapidly consumed. 
No steam power plant may be said to have reached its 
maximum point of fuel economy unless equipped with 
This is a broad statement 


Wasteful plants running at a loss may be- 


superheaters. but nevertheless 


a true one. 
come paying investments simply by the proper installation 
of superheaters and other fuel saving equipment. This 
recent catalogue, descriptive of the Foster superheater, is 
well printed and attractively illustrated. The master me- 
chanie, chief engineer, and textile manufacturer will find 
its pages well worth perusal. 
September, 1912, 
This little magazine is devoted to more 
AmerIcAN Mra. Co.,, Noble 
This issue is gotten up 


Cord Age for has just reached 
the editorial desk. 
rope and published by the 
and Wests streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
in the usual interesting manner and will be, as always, a 
weleome visitor to its many friends and readers. Your 
name on a postal ecard will pay for twelve issues. 
ee ee 

Dockham’s Report and Directory of Glove and Mitten 
Manufacturers for the year 1912. Second edition; pub- 
the DockHam PuBLISHING ComPANy, Boston. 


lished by 
All interested in the glove and mitten trade 


Price $1.00. 
will find this directory both convenient and interesting. 





William S. Dean, for some time past overseer of card- 
ing at the Locke Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C., has resigned 
to accept a position as assistant in agricultural technology 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. His resignation took effect on 
November 1. Mr. Dean was a graduate of the Textile 
School of the A. & M. College at Raleigh, N. C. 


Georgia, according to an estimate recently made by 
State Geologist McCallie, has a total minimum water power 
of 491,650 horse power, with a minimum power during the 
six high water months of 499,873. 
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HEAVY DOUBLE-END TENONING MA- 
CHINE. 


The double-end tenoning machine was conceived and 
patented by the H. B. SmrrnH Macurine Co. Smithville, 
N. J., as early as 1866, but at that time there was 
no demand for a machine of so great a capacity, however, 
H. B. Smith foresaw the signs of the times and gradually 
perfected this important machine and in time got it ready 
for the market. One of the early machines was exhibited 
at the Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, in 1876, where 
it attracted great attention, as it was the first public dem- 
onstration of a double-end tenoner at any fair. It was 
sold during the exposition and was seen twenty-five years 
later giving good satisfaction. 

As the valuable features of the machine became known 
the demand for them increased, which necessitated many 
sizes and different styles to meet the various requirements, 
so that they now make more than forty different styles 





THe Asove Cur SHows NINE Specimens or Work Done 
ON DovuBLE-END TENONERS. 

and sizes, and are shipping them all over the world, not 

only for making tenons but for edging, grooving, notching, 

cut-off sawing, ete. 

The halftone shown is of an extra heavy machine, which 
will work as short as 4% inches and as long as 120 inches 
between shoulders, and feed stock as wide as 48 inches, hence 
the machine is of large capacity. It is also fitted with 
double heads, double copes, and double cut-off saws in 
front. It is likewise fitted with their patent scoring attach- 
ment for working veneered stock without marring the 
shoulders of tenons. 

The framing is of parallelgram form, deep in section, 
and so designed as to make the distanee from the cutter- 
heads on the fixed end of the machine to the eutter-heads 
on the movable end, as short as possible, thereby minimiz- 
inb vibration between the cutter-heads and insuring the 
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Shove Mills, Fall Riv- 
er, Mass. Roofed 
along the lines of the 
Barrett Specification 


in 1876. 
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Low Cost—Long Service 


ETAL roofs require painting every few years, most 
ready roofings require coating regularly, but with 
Barrett Specification Roofs there is no maintenance 


expense. 
Barrett Specification Roofs are roofs of coal tar pitch and tarred 


felt, with a top surface of slag, gravel or tile, laid according to the 
Barrett Specification. 

This specification is simply the standard formula for building a first- 
class roof of this character. 

It is possible, of course, to make an inferior roof of these materials 
either by poor workmanship or by using insufficient and poor goods. 
But if the Barrett Specification is followed absolutely and the materials 
called for are used, you are certain of getting the best value in roof 
coverings. 

Sueh roofs usually last twenty years and over without leaks or repairs. 

Barrett Specification Roofs are almost universally used on factories 
and buildings of large roof areas and where costs are carefully figured. 
They are equally good for city dwellings, warehouses, railroad build- 


ings, ete. 
Copy of the Barrett Specification, with diagrams, mailed free on 


request to nearest office. 





Special Note 


We advise incorporat- 
ing in plans the full 
wording of The Barrett 
Specification, in order 
to avoid any misunder- 
standing. 

If any abbreviated 
form is desired, how- 
ever, the following is 
suggested: 


ROOFING—Shall be a Bar- 
rett Specification, Roof laid as 
directed in printed Specification, 
revised August 15, 1911, using 
the materials specified, and sub- 
ject to the inspection require- 
ments. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Boston, S. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, 


Winnipeg, 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 


THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Ltd.—Montreal, Toronto, 


Kansas City, 


Vancouver, 


Cleveland 
Corey, Ala 


St. John, N. B. Hallifax, N. 
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highest possible grade of work. The feeding mechanisin 
consists of two endless chains composed of steel, made 
accurately in pairs, to fit eut sprockets, thus insuring great 
accuraey—this being the gist of the machine and upon which 
depends the satisfactory operation of this class of ma- 
chinery. Some of the links composing the chains are fitted 
with push angle-pieces which are adjustable by micro- 
meter screws, and the chains are drawn, not pushed, hence 
the bearings or joints to disturb 


vU 


no dirt or dust can enter 
accuracy. The feed shaft operating the chains is of large 
diameter so as to avoid torsional strains. A steel chain 
thus made and driven is durable and accurate and will work 
wide short pieces of stock with accuracy. 

The movable end of the machine is adjustable both by 


COTTON 


the position of the saw and likewise lateral adjustment 
for lining the saws with the feed. 

The pressure bars over the work are attached direct to 
the uprights and not to the headstocks, hence the accuracy 
of tenons is not affected by irregular pressure due to im- 
perfect stock being worked. 

Other styles of large automatic tenoners, and likewise 
smaller machines, are built on the same general plan for a 
great variety of purposes, concerning which special circulars 


will be sent upon application, 





Oil is cheaper than babbitt metal and should therefore 


be used occasionally. 





FRONT-END PERSPECTIVE OF HEAvy DOUBLE-END TENONER. 


power and by hand, an index or pointer in front always 
indicating the length between shoulders the machine is cut- 
ting. The power appliance is of durable construction, very 
positive, is reversible and operated by levers which are 
within convenient reach of the operator. 

All spindles are of crucible machinery steel and run in 
best babbitted bearings. The upper cutter-head shafts have 
longitudinal adjustment for regulating the position of 
shoulders on tenons. The spindles carrying the cutter-heads 
are accurately adjustable for any thickness of tenon by a 
single serew, and by a second screw the position of tenon 
is determined, there being no lost motion between the screws. 
Both the upper and lower headstocks draw out endwise 
for removing the ecutter-heads without disturbing the pres- 
sure-bars and ways. The cope spindles adjust vertically and 
laterally, are strongly driven and attached to the head- 
stocks on this style of machine. 

The Tenon Heads have 71-inch eutting circle and are 
bored to fit the spindles. Double heads eut tenons 7% 
inches while single heads eut 41% inches long. 

The double cut-off saws are preferably placed in front 
and serve to trim the stock aceurately to length before he- 
ing acted upon by the tenon-heads. They are placed below 
the work and cut against the feed. The arbors have verti- 
eal adjustment for utilizing the periphery of the saws; 
also end adjustment. by screw, for accurately regulating 


MILL NEWS 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
ments are solicited for this department 





ALABAMA, 

SYLACAUGA. Ex-Governor Comer and associates have 
selected Sylacauga as the location for the new $700,000 cotton 
mill to be erected by them. The company has recently acquired 
230 acres in the vicinity of this city for the mill. The build- 
ings will be of slow burning mill construction, and cost about 
$200,000. They will include the following: Main mill, four 
stories high, 445 x 132 feet; adjoining engine and boiler-houses, 
pump-rooms, warehouses and machine shops. J. E. Sirrizs, 
Greenville, 8S. C., is the architect in charge. The company will 
install from 30,000 to 40,000 spindles and from 800 to 
1000 loms for manufacturing cloth, as recently stated. In the 
opinion of many, Sylacauga is an ideal place for a manufacturing 
s'te and doubtless others will follow the excellent example already 
set. 

CONNECTICUT. 

EAST HAMPTON. The Summit Thread Co., are to add a 
new two-story brick buiding to their plant. 

NEW BRITAIN. The American Hosiery Co., is placing new 
up-to-date machinery in all its departments and it is under- 
stood that when this machinery is all installed the concern will 
manufacture its own yarn instead of buying in the open market. 

NORTH GROSVENOR DALE. The Grosvenor Dale Co. is in- 
stalling a large number of intermediate frames, roving and jack 
frames and revolving flat cards. 

GEORGIA, 
COLUMBUS. The Swift Spinning Mill of this city, which re- 


November, 1912. 
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R Oc FING 
Some of these imitations look like RU-BER-O|D but that is merely on the surface. The 


roofing buyer cannot see what is underneath, or he would not be fooled in buying goods on their 
appearance only. 


As a house built on a poor foundation cannot last, neither can a roofing founded on poor 
material give the service expected of it. 


Take None but the Genuine 


RU-BER-OlD 


Accent on the “RU” and always spelled 
with one “B” 


Unless the RU-BER-O|P Man is shown on the outside 
wrapper,|/the roofing is not the genuine RU-BER-OID 


K A-LOR -O “GID 


(Colored FTN 


ROCFING 


edhe lgh a 


The permanently colored prepared roofing 








The ideal roofing for Bungalows, Cottages—in fact suitable 
for any building where artistic effect is desired. 


The Standard Paint Company, 


100 William Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
TRADE WARK REGUS PAT.OFFICE DENVER, DALLAS 
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ISSUES WELL ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 


Manufacturing and Industrial Stocks 


Yielding 5 to 7 Per Cent 





Send for our October Investmeut Circular 


24'Milk Street TURNER, TUCKER & CO 





cently added a number of spindles to their former equipment 
are now placed in a still better position to produce a large; 
quantity of well known high grade quality of cotton yarns. 
TRION. The Trion Co. has been improving its village and is 
also repairing the mill and replacing much of the old machinery 


with new. 200 old looms were recently replaced with new auto- 


matic type looms. 
SOCIAL CIRCLE. The Social Circle Cotton Mills are reported 


to have recently placed an order for 5000 additional spindles and 
150 looms. 

LINDALE. The Massachusetts Mills in Georgia’ have been 
making extended changes and additions to their carding equip- 
ment. 

COLUMBUS. The Eagle & Pheonix Mills which have until 
recently been selling their products through Frederck, Victor & 
Achelis, are, after January first, to sell some of these products 
direct. The line of napped goods will continue to be sold as 
heretofore until July ist, 1913, inasmuch as the line has 
been made ready under the auspices of the present selling agents. 
The president of the mills, G. Gunby Jordan, announces that a 
resident representative will probably be stationed in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, and perhaps other cities. The 
annual production of these mills is valued at more than $2,000,- 
000 and comprises of checks, plaids, beauvais, cottonades, kimona 
outings, tickings, denims, cheviots, convict stripes, thread cotton 
rope, etc. 

ROME. The Cherokee Hosiery Mills which were receutly 
bought at a bankrupcy sale for $45,000, is to be reorganized and 
J. B. Sullivan will head a company for the operation of the 
plant. 

ILLINOIS. 

ROCKFORD. The B. C. B. Knitting Co., of this place, 
recently let a contract for a new factory building six stories 
high. The concern manufactures hosiery. 

INDIANA. 

FORT WAYNE. The Wayne Knitting Mills have recently 
issued $100.000 of preferred stock to defray the expenses of 
proposed improvements to the plant. These improvements in- 
clude a new three story building and other changes. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. Articles of incorporation were recently filed 
by the Shawnee Mfg. Co., which will turn out overalls and other 
similar articles of clothing. 

LOUISVILLE. It is reported that the Louisville Cotton Mills 
have recently awarded contracts for considerable additional 
equipment of machinery. Among this machinery is included 60 
cards with complimentary card room machinery and spindles. 

LOUISIANA, 


ORLEANS. The Alden Mills will increase its capital 
has secured ad- 


has 


NPW 
stock from $200,000 to $500,000. The company 
ditional real estate for future enlargements to its plant and is 
understood to be contemplating extensive additions to its present 
facilities. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. The International Cotton Mills Corp., of this 
city has recently awarded a contract for a five story warehouse 
to be erected at Mt. Vernon—Woodbury Cotton Duck Company's 
plant. The new structure will be of reinforced concrete 332 by 
60 feet. Plans for the warehouse have been drawn by Lockwood 
Greene & Co., of Boston, Mass. 

NEW YORK. 

KINGSTON. William E. Nugent has leased a building here 
in which he will install knitting, dyeing and bleaching machinery 
for the manufacture of high grade cashmere hosiery for chil- 
dren. Mr. Nugent is at present operating a plant at Kingston 
where the manufacture of infants’ underwear is carried on. 

AMSTERDAM. The new Chalmers Knitting Mills to be 
erected here has placed a contract for the construction of their 
buildings to the B. S. Smith Co., of Pawtucket, R. I. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

ROANOKE RAPIDS. The details of the new buildings to be 
ereced by the Rosemary Mfg. Co., as announced in these columns 
recently, are as follows: main mill building two stories high, 


190 by 100 feet; weave building one story high, with basement, 
848 by 160 feet; picker building 107 feet by 47 feet: all to be of 


regular mill construction. 


NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 





MONROE. The Monroe Cotton Mills have recently added some 
looms and spindles to its plant. 

MT. HOLLY. The Nims Mfg. Co. are adding 1664 spindles 
to their present equipment. which were furnished with the Fales 
& Jenks Machine Co. 

MOUNTAIN ISLAND. The Armon Mfg. Co. have added two 
Bramwell layers, one twister and two Universal winders to their 
present machinery, 

FRANKLIN. The Sterling Cotton Mills of this place are to 
build a two story addition 280 feet by 104 feet. Construction is 
now in process and the enlargement will enable the company 
to add considerable new machinery. 

SALISBURY. The new building for the Princeton Cotton Mill 
Co., of this place is to be 56 by 96 feet with a 25 by 50 foot ell 
of brick and concrete. The machinery to be installed will be 
20 sixty-eight inch and 16 seventy-eight inch looms driven by 
electricity. The capacity of the plant will be 1000 yards of 
damask daily. 

OHIO. 


TRIMBLE. It is reported that Troy capitalists have been in 
terested in a large underwear factory which it is proposed to 
erect in this city. Plans however, are not as yet fully matured 
It is stated that the company will manufacture union suits and 
that it will be one of the largest underwear factories in the 
United States. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

WRIGHTSVILLE. A new industry is to be located here in 

the shape of a hosiery mill which is to be located in the John A 


Huber Building. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


HOPE. The Hope Co. has recently awarded the contract 
for the erection of a new concrete dam to replace the old wooden 
structure and to provide a larger water supply and more florage. 
The contractors are J. W. Bishop & Co., of Providence. 

PROVIDENCE. It is reported that the Lonsdale Co., of Lons- 
dale, have recently awarded contract for additions and improve- 
ments which include enlargements of three of the buildings pro- 


viding much additional room. 
TENNESSEE 


FRANKLIN. A committee has recently been appointed by the 
Commercial Club for the purpose of canvassing subscriptions 
with the idea of starting a hosiery manufacturing plant in the 
suburbs of this town. It is reported that the railroads are 
ready to give a large part of land to the enterprise. 

CROSSVILLE. J. S. Reed is interested in establishing a 
hosiery mill here. Experienced knit goods manufacturers are to 
manage the enterprise and have submitted propositions for a 
plant to cost from fifty to seventy-five thousand dollars. 

CHATTANOOGA. It is reported that a company is being 
organized here to be capitalized at $100,000 for the purpose of 
building a hosiery and knitting mill near Chattanooga. It is 
being promoted by experienced manufacturers of knit goods and 
successful Chattanooga capitalists. C. E. James is largely in- 
terested as an investor. J. H. Wilson and John L. Ray are also 
reported to be stockholders. The active management will be 
undertaken by Samuel McCrocken, now assistap* superintendent 
of the Davis Hosiery Mill and J. H. Wood, now bookkeeper for 
the Davis Company. It is reported this new company will man- 
ufacture full fashioned hosiery. 


TEXAS. 


McKINNEY. The Texas Cotton Mill Co. is considering the 
construction of an addition to its present plant which will allow 
the doubling of its capacity which is approximately 5200 spindles. 

HILLSBORO. The Hillsboro Cotton Mills are planning to 
materially increase their operative force within a short time. 
They manufacture cotton duck. 

VIRGINIA, 

LYNCHBURG. The Lynchburg Cotton Mills have recently 
placed a contract with the Hudson and Morgan Electric Co., for 
600 Mazda lamps of 75 candle power with 16 ineh shades. These 
lamps are to replace the old style arc lamps. 
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MOTOR 


DIRECT CONNECTED 
BALING PRESSES 


The most modern and up-to-date method—guaranteed to save 
70% in power, saves space, is more rapid, no belts or chains, 
most economical machine built. 





“IT have the best roof in town” 
Read This Interesting Letter- 


| Gentlemen :—I want to say that I have the best roof in 
town. Your Metal Slates make a nice, neat roof and I feel 
sure they will give me entire satisfaction in wearing quali- 
ties. I am building two more houses and intend to roof them 
with your Metal Slates. Yours truly, J. M. Blauvelt. 





Here’s a man who realizes the immense advantages of 


CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES 


and how very adaptable they are to the neat little cottages and 
bungalows. 

When he states that he has the best roof in town it’s pretty 
good evidence of his own personal satisfaction. 

It is even more convincing when in the next paragraph he 
says he’s building two more houses and intends using CORT- 
RIGHT ROOFS on them also. The fireproof and stormproof 
qualities of CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES, their reasonable 
price, and the fact that they last as long as the building, never 





We build over 50 styles needing any repairs except an occasional coat of paint make 

—_Belt——Electric—Hydraulic them the most economical roofing investment for the house owner. 

Hand ‘ y Find out just what these shingles will save you, by writing 
LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. us NOW for complete information and details, 


280 Oregon St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 
Southern Agt.—J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. Philadelphia and Chicago. 











ARE YOU USING “AMERICAN ANILINE COLORS?’’ 


If not, you had better send us an inquiry. It 
will be of benefit to you. We manufacture 
a full line of Aniline Colors for Textiles. 


SCHOELLKOPF, HARTFORD & HANNA COMPANY, Buffalo,N.Y. 
Selling Agents:—NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Milwaukee Minneapolis Cincinnati Buffalo 
Kansas City Hartford Providence 





| ANTIMONY LACTATE. 


@ As has been widely noted there has been a very sharp advance in the price of Anti- 
mony Oxide. Without dilating on the cause of this advance it is of especial import- 
ance to users of Antimony products as mordants because they, too, will doubtless ad- 
vance. In the average Antimony product used for mordanting only a comparatively 
small percentage of the Antimony Oxide it contains is available, the rest is lost, be- 
cause of the excessive acidity of the bath. 

@ All the Antimony Oxide in ANTIMONY LACTATE is available, hence it is particularly 
the mordant to use with an advancing Antimony Oxide market. 


AVERY CHEMICAL CO., 88 Broad St., BOSTON 

















ing of cotton fabric, when used together with Bradford Soluble Grease. 
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Weightening Softner 


A SOLUBLE GUM to be used in either Sizing or Finishing. 


any desired finish may be had, when used in the proper proportions. 


cellent binder for weightening materials. 


in conjunction with China Clay. 
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Dean Bros. 


Works 
DeHaven 


Steam Pump 
o ke@e ns oh dwaees bee 167 Jenckes Knitting Mach. Co... 17 Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B....171 


100 William Street 


CAMERON MacRAE 


It is especially valuable in the finish- 
By using these two articles 
Weightening Softner is also an ex- 
Manufacturers of tickings use it extensively for this purpose 


It does not gum the pins. Write for finishing recipe. 


ARABOL MFG. CO. 


SOUTHERN SALES AGENT 


NEW YORK 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 


COTTON 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


Manufacturers of T.g9m Harness, Weaving Reeds, 


Oak Tanned Leather Belting, Strapping, Etc. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HARNESS FOR WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
None too small to receive careful attention. 
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PENNSYLVANIA OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(ALFONSE ROSSMAIR FORMERLY OF MUNICH, GERMANY) 
15th Street below Lehigh Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Special Softeners for Cotton, Hosiery and Wool 


A practical experience both in Europe and this country enables us to meet every technical requirement and positively guarantee 


a superior result. 
shops in this city. 


We can show you how to improve the finish of your goods. 


We are selling to the largest textile mills and 





POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


The rate fo. “Positions Wanted” and 
“Help Wanted” advertisements of 40 words 
or less is one dollar an insertion; additional 
words two cents each, payable in ad- 
vance. Remittances and copy should reach 
this office not later than the twenty-fifth 
of the month, 

Replies may be sent in care of COTTON, 


Atlanta, Ga. 











WANTED—One second-hand spin- 
ning room, one second-hand twister 
room, two spinning room fixers. Mande- 


ville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 





WANTED—A position as assistant super- 
intendent, manager or cost accountant in 
large cloth mill; young man 26 years old, 


textile graduate with 5 years mill experi- 
ence; 2 years as superintendent of small 


mill. Address “C,” care Cotton. 





WANTED—By a large cordage mill 
in the South—a man who has been well 
trained in the manufacture of cotton 
sash cord. Good wages to the right 
man. Must be able to handle sash cord 
dept. and braiders. Address A. B. C., 


care Cotton. 


POSITION WANTED—Graduate Electri- 
eal engineer, 12 years practical experience, 
four of which were in Westinghouse Elec. 
& Mfg. Co.’s shop; well up on power light- 
ing, machine and _ transmission § work. 
Strictly sober; at present engaged in elec- 
trical contracting and supply business; 
wish position as superintendent or man- 
ager of water and light plant in some 
hustling town where merit is appreciated. 
Will go anywhere. Address “Ohio.” care 
of Cotton. 11-12-1t 








SALESMAN WANTED—We want an ag- 
gressive salesman to handle the Fetta Wa- 
ter Softening System in the South. Will 
make an attractive proposition to a good 
man. Fetta Water Softener Co., Richmond, 
Ind, 11-12-ac. 








NOTICE. 


We would like to correspond 
with a Mill that manufactures 46” 
Enameline Duck, which will sell 
part of production for Cash to a 
Corporation using about 300,000 
yards a year. Address DUCK, 


care Cotton. 


Steel Waste Paper Baling Press—making 
300-pound bales; new and unused: bar- 
gain for quick sale. Address Machinery, 


care Cotton. 


Tin Cylinder Work 


Sheet Metal Workers for Cards, 





Drying Cans, Slasher Cylindeis. 


CHARLES E. SANDBERG 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR SALE—One Steel Tieing or Piling 
Machine, capacity 1,000 lbs. Will lift boxes, 
bales, ete., 7 ft. 6 inches from the flofifififi 
bales, ete., 7 ft. 6 in. from the floor. Thou- 
sands in use for piling cotton bales, paper, 
and other heavy packages. This machine 
is new. Has never been used. Cost $185. 
For quick sale will take $90, F. O. B. 
Chicago. 

One Waste Paper Steel Baling Press, es- 
pecially adapted for bailing paper in 
stores, office buildings, ete. Makes 300-Ib. 
bale 3% ftx3%4 ftx12-3 ft. Strongest, 
simplest, fastest and most powerful ma- 
chine on the market. This machine is new 
and has never been used. Cost $90. Will 
take $50, F. O. B. Lancaster, Pa. Either 
machine gularanteed satisfactory or no 
sale. H. N. Mackintosh, 1021 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Knitting Machinery 


FOR SALE BY 


JAMES TAYLOR 


121 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

06 National Knitters 3%. 216. in. 

2%” a “ 31%. 200. in. 

1 Merrow No. 60. 

50 Standard B Machines for sizes. 

9 * " 120 needles 3% in. 

24 Mayo Acme for line of sizes. 

40 “aoe Spring Needles 200 needles 3% 
n, 

100 Ribbers and Sleevers, various makes. 

50 Hepworth & Beattie Loopers. 

1 Evans 2 post Cold Press and three Lever 


Presses. 

100 Ribbed Underwear Machines, various 
makes. 

2 Extractors. 

2 Hosiery Dryers. 

4 Hosiery Winders. 


60 Union Special Sewing Machines. 


New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 


Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - Pennsylvania 


= 
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Commission Merchants, Brokers, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and Brokers, Etc. 





C. E. Riley Company 


COTTON YARNS COTTON GOODS 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


COTTON 


wooren «Machinery 


WORSTED 










Sage . ; 
The William H. Lorimer’s Sons Company GEORGE W. RAMSEY 
Manufactuiers of ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns for All Purposes PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS Formerly of the Provident Bank Building 
om d Works, Ontari d L Sts., PHI? 4., PA Examining Corps Opp. Patent Office 
ce an orks, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., ™ ‘ er i Washington, D. C. 





G. A. STAFFORD & 60, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


New York Boston Baltimore Chicago Los Angeles 
SOLICIT MILL ACCOUNTS 

Offering Unexcelled Facilities for Placing all kinds of 
Colored Cottons as well as Sheetings, Drills, Print Cloths, 
etc., before the Jobbing, Cutting-Up, Converting and 
port Trades. 

We also have a REMNANT DEPARTMENT Conducted 
on High Class Lines. 


TRY OUR SERVICE 











William Whitman 
—|& Company | 


COTTON 
YARNS 
Combed and Carded 


Mercerized Yarns 
White and Colored 














GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 


44 and 46 Leonard Street, 









NEW YORK 


Selling Agents 


Brown and Bleached 


COTTON GOODS 


FOR HOME AND EXPORT MARKETS 


Head Office Yarn Department 


78 Chauncy Street 
BOSTON | 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Baltimore St. Louis 
Chicago Charlotte Atlanta 
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. B MANUFACTURERS OF 
Weimar Bros. 
Phone Connections Pe / 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. We make Specialy of Binds 7) 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics For Under- 
wear and other Trades. 





gnd Narrow Fabrics <== 











We Will Pay 


Cash for Yarns 


OF ALL KINDS IN ANY QUANTITY 


PHILADELPHIA YARN CO. 
THIRD & HUNTINGDON STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






BURCH, BAILEY & CO., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
10 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 











A. WUNNENBERG SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


BROKER IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Makes Specialty of Commercial Bills of Exchange AND COMMISSION CO. amine 


Messrs. L. Behrens & Sohne, Hamburg 
Anglo-Austrian Bank, London BROWN COTTON GOODS 
A. Schaaffhausen’scher Bankverein, Berlin 
42 Cotton Exchange Building, NEW YORK 72 Leonard Street, NEW YORK 








HENRY E. SAYWARD 


170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


COTTON YARNS of all kinds and descriptions 


MASSASOIT MFG. CO. 


CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS 


COTTON MILL WASTE 


COLUMBIA, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 





; s—=I=\ 17° © FOR COTTON SHIPPERS, COTTON MILLS, 
ame oom —— if NG [LS \renctants smanuractunens- 
mS ALSO BRUSHES. INK,MARKING POTS. 


RICHARDS, ATKINSON & HASERICK 


IMPORTERS tT STAMPS, NOTARIAL *:CORPORATION SEALS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP & STENCIL WORKS 
MILL SUPPLIES PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, OFFICE:33 LUCKIEST. WORKS:350 EDGEWOOD.AVE. 
EGYPTIAN COTTON “THE ARCADE” Ren fee MSE OL orsT STENCIL AND STAMP HOUSE INGEORGIA UM ae Uh re 





Everything Electrical 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE EAST 


_ |STUART-HOWLAND CO. 


BOSTON 
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Dye your 
SULPHUR BLACK 
by the modern method. 
Protect the Cotton. 

Use 


“IMPROVED BRILLIANTONE” 
in the DYE BATH. 


Eliminates all after-treatments. 


Produces beautiful, bloomy, jet 
black, characteristic shade and im- 
parts excellent handle and finish. 





SCHOLLER BROS. CO., 


Soaps, Softeners and Specialties 


3301 Amber St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PAULSON LINKROUM & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


===COTTON YARNS= 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 








HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS | 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 










CINCINNATI CHICAGO 








THE PUTNAM-HOOKER COMPANY 


COTTON GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 56 WORTH STREET 
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Chas. F. Henderson & Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Coote and Correspondence sees 
812, 813, 814 CONTINENTAL BUILI 
Special attention to mill business. Cotton handled at all mill 
points under satisfactory guarantee. Spinners’ orders filled 
prometty through our own agents from desirable points south 
and wes 











PATENTS 
ALEXANDER J. WEDDERBURN, JR., 
Registered Patent Attorney, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dept. C. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





= R. TOLAR J. te Rar my Jr. 


H. HART 


TOLAR & HART 


Members of New York Cotton Exchange 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS COTTON YARNS AND COTTON 
300 Chestnut St.,. PHILADELPHIA. 49 Leonard St.. NEW YORK 





A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 
366 BROADWAY Cor. Franklin St., NEW YORK 


DEPT. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 





WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





Selling Agents for Mills on 


COTTON F ABRI DUCKS, OSNABURGS, 


SHEETINGS, DRILLS, ETC. 


75-77 Worth St., NEW YORK 


BOSTON ST. LOUIS 


LIGHT MEANS ECONOMY 


IN A TEXTILE MILL 


STA-WHITE 


GIVES LIGHT 


May we send you a free sample on wood? 


DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY 
PAINT MAKERS 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 





ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 
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J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 


Nos. 86 and 88 Worth Street NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS 


COTTON PUCK 


Sheetings, Drills, Twills, Crashes, Osnaburgs, 
Grain Bags, Yarn, Wick, Rope, Twine. 
PRODUCTS OF 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


WE REPRESENT THE BEST KNOWN AND LONGEST ESTAB- 
LISHED COTTON DUCK MILLS IN THE WORLD. WRITE 
US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


Especial Attention Given to Export Requirements 




















ESTABLISHED 1840 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Mill Agents and Jobbers of 


Cotton Duck 
Awning Stripes 
Heavy Drills and Sheetings 
Cotton Cordage and ‘Twines 


OLD COLONY TRANSMISSION ROPE 


The Best Manila Rope in the World 
CHICAGO 


Accounts Solicited 
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| ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS and CONTRACTORS — | 


New York City 100 William 8t. 


NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 

























CAMERON SEPTIC TANK CO. A Complete Catalog of 
TEXTILE BOOKS 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS . if 
win ke mailed om reatest Consulting Engineer. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL A SPECIALTY Water Supply and Sewage Disposal. 
COTTON PUBLISHING CO. Evaluations and Reports. 


3852 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILL. Atlanta, Ga. Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants. 


Send in your subscription to J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, Ph. D. William C. Spiker, C: E. 
Southern Electrician Now CONSULTING EXPERT IN Conntiitig ‘Bualnees. 
2 years for One dollar Textile Chemistry Forsyth Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


’ BLEACHING, MERCERIZING Buildings, Bridges, Dams, Hydro- 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 50 E. 4lst ST., . NEW YORK Electric Powers 





FRANCIS R. WELLER 
SNYDER & RAUB | | a... 226. tit 25 Stove 


s 406 Hibbs Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Engineers and Contractors Hydraulic Developments, Electric Railroads, Water Works and 
Sewerage Systems, Reports, Designs and Specifications, Con- 

7 " ‘ n struction Supervised, Properties Operated. 

Heating, Cooling, Ventilating, Dry- 

ing, Mechanical Draft, Blast and 

Exhaust Equipments, Hoods, Sepa- 

rators, Tanks, Ventilators, Sheet 


Metal Work in all its branches. 


1847 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Both Phones 


A Complete Catalog 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


Will be mailed on request 


COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 









ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER, 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


J. E. SIRRINE, 


Mill Architect and Engineer 








Specialty 











Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 





GREENVILLE, S. C. MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
















New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 










They Save Steam 





and make abso- 


FAC Ne - lutely Tight Joints 
U, $, MINERAL WOOL COMPANY 


140 Cedar Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 





Private Wires to Principal Points 


COTTON 159 


NovemsBer, 1912. 





STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2110-18 W. Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The “Ideal” Iron End Frame 


(PATENTED) 
The strongest and most practical Frame in the market 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLE SPACED HEDDLE DROP HEDDLE 
, DUPLEX HEDDLE DUCK HEDDLE DOUP HEDDLE 
DROP WIRE CAST AND SOFT STEEL REED WIRE 


Send for Samples, we will send you a liberal supply 
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E Bleaching Kiers. Chemicals, ' Cotton Dealeis and Brokers. 


Air Compressors. 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., 
H. W. 


Philadelphia Drying Machy. 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Avery Chemical Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Beer, H. & B. 
Henderson & Co., Chas. F. 
Richards, Atkinson & Has- 


Eastern Chemical Co. 
Farbwerke-Holchst Co. | 


Air Coolers. rick. 

Tolar & Hart. 
Cotton Mill Maehinery and 
Equipment. 

Bailey-Lebby Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 
Draper Co. 
Foster Mch. Co. 


Co. 
Power Specialty Co. Textile Finishing Machinery ; 
Air Moistening Systems. Co., The 
American Moistening Co. Bleaching Machinery. 


Birch Bros. 
my gc —— & Sons Co., 


Cassella Color Co OP ad 
Farbenfabriken & Elberfeld Philadelphia Drying Machy. 


Geisenheimer & Co. 

Hooker Electro-Chemical Co. 
Klipstein & Gee A 

Metz & Co., 

Penna. Oil, v-%,, & Chem, Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Solvay Process Co., The. 





Co. art Howard il Ameri 
Farbwerke-Holchst Co. ; Textile Finishing Machinery Clocks—Employees’ Time. Machin re sa ough, merican 
Geisenheimer & Co. ‘o., The Pettes & Randall Co. Kits . M whi t Sh 
Klipstein & Co., Tolhurst Machine Works. tson Machine Shop. 

—= Clocks—Tower. Lowell Machine Shop. 


Mason Machine Works. 
Mayes, J. H. 
Metallic Drawing Machinery 


Bleaching oo, 
Bosson & Lan 
os Electro. ‘Chemical Co. 


A. 
~_ likoff, Hartford & Hanna 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Howard Clock Co., E. 
Clocks—Watchman’s. 


del Mfg. Co. Birch Bros. Co. 
a ae a Solvey Process Co., The Pettes & Randall Co. Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. Bowers, Bros Cloth Cutters—Electric. ee 
Architects and Engineers. | Bobbins. waees Eis. Ce. Taylor, James. 
Cameron Septic Tank Co. Draper Co. Cloth Presses. Toomey, Frank. 
Hill, Jr., N. 7: ~ ——— wine Co, U. S. Hoffman Co. es Machinery 
ee Win, ee Bo. a A gga Cloth Room Machinery. Whitin Machine Wks. 
Sirrine, J. BE. i Weec Birch Bros. Woonsocket Mach. & Press 
Snyder & Raub. Ww. D But . Lowell Machine Shop. Co. 
Weller, Francis R ie i Textile Finishing Machinery met 
— ce, Co.. The ay og & Washoline 
See Bo ° d & ‘ 
Attorney—Patent. Lombard Iron Works & Sup- Wildman Mfg. Co. i 


Geo. W. Ramsey. ply Co. Colors. 


ply Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Auditors and Accountants, Nason Mfg. Co. Avery’ Chemical Co. 


Bosson & Lane. 


American Audit Co. 


Bale Band Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 

De Haven Mfg. Co. 


Bale Rope 
American Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 
Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Gods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 


Baling Presses. 


Boomer & Boschert Press oo 


Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Lowell Machine Shop. 


Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 


Baling Machines. 
Zrompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 


Globe Foundry & Machine Co. 


Banding Machinery and Band- 


Schofield’s” ‘Sons Ce., os: 

Toomey, Frank 

Walsh & Weidmer Boiler Co. 
Boiler Compound. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Boiler Tube Cleaners. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

Books, 

Davison Publishin Co. 
Gracia Pubishing . 

Box Strapping. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 

Cary Mfg. Co. 
Brokers. 

A. Wunnenberg. 

Bi ushes, 
Felton Co., D. D. 
Felton & Son Co., 8. A. 
Hardy, Frank H. 

Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. 


Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Sargents Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 
Cards, 


Cassella Color Co. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 


0. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Kalle & Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Cotton Cloth Commission Mer- 
chants and Dealers. 


Barrell Co., Wm. L. 
Burch & Bailey. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
jrinnell, Willis & Co. 


International Cotton Mill Corp. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Putnam, Hooker & Co. 
Quilhot & Son, 8. 

Riley Co., C. E. 

Southern’ Cotton, Mills & Co. 
Stafford & Co., G. A. 

Toiar & Hart. 

Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Weimar Bros. 

Whitman & Co., Wm 


Metz & Co., H. A. 

Modoc Co., The 

Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Tanner Co., Chas. S. 

Zurn Co.. The O. F. 


Cotton Waste Machinery. 


Howard & Bullough. 
Kitson Machine Shop. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schoffield Co., Wm. 


Crayon. 


Standard Crayon. 


Culverts. 


Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 


Damper Regulators. 


Nason Mfg. Co. 


Directories. 


Davison Publishing Co. 


Dobby Chains, 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Drawing Frames. 


Howard & Bullough. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 


ings. Willis & Co., Grinnell 7 
Howard & Bullough. Pils -0., Grinnell, Mason Machine Works 

Geckae 1% Co. Lowell Machine Shop. Woodward, Baldwin & Co. Saco-Pettee Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. Mason Machine Wks. Cendensere. Whitin Machine Works 
Dastshe. Potter & Johnson Mca. Co. Dean Bros. Steam Pump Draw ne . = etal .. va 

Hardy, F. H. lg Works. oes le Drawing Roll (c 

Morris & Co. Card Clothing. ; Cons, a. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Beaming Machines. Bigelow, W. H. J. Merritt Matthews. H. W. 

Kitson Machine Shop. 


Controllers—Feed Wate1. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Conveying Machinery. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. Sargent’s Sons Corp. C. G 
Sa, Se Textile Finishing Machinw y 
Cordage. Co., The 
American Mfg. Co. Duck. 
Carpenter & Co. Geo. B Barrell Co., Wm. L. 
Cordage Machinery Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 


Leigh & Butler. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Lowell Machine Shops. 

Whitin Machine Wks. 
Carpet Machinery. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 
oo Drying Machy. 


Cremeson & Knowles Loom 


Wo 
Encwhistle cx... F.C 
Belting. 
American Supply Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Chesapeake Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


0. 
Belts—Chain. Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Link Belt Co. Textile Finishing Machinery 
Bleacheries & Finishing Plants. Co., The Lowell Machine '§ Sho 7. International Cotton Mills. 
Glenlyon Dye Works. Casters. Textile Finishing Machinery Corporation. 


Standard Bleachery Co. Clark Co., The Geo. P. _ Co., The J. Spencer Turner. 


— Drying Machy. 


Philadelphia Textile Machy. 
Co. 
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COTTON 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America. 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 
MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 
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rs 
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Woolen Goods. 


Novemser, 1912. 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 
REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, 


12 STORIES OF SOLID COMFORT 
IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL YORK . 


(STRICTLY FIREPROOF) 
Cor. of 36th Street and 7th Avenue 
ONE SHORT BLOCK TO BROADWAY 


2 Minutes Walk from New Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station; 10 Minutes from Grand Central Terminal 


Within 10 Minutes Walk of 30 Leading Theatres, New- 
est and Largest Department Stores and 
Fashionable Shops 


Accommodations Better Than Rates Indicate 


Attractive Rooms $1.50 to $2.00 with Bath Privilege 
Attractive Rooms $2.00 to $4.00 with Private Bath 


Write HOTEL FOR MAP OF NEW YORK CITY 
H. G. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
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Duck Baskets. 
Morris & Co. 


Dust Collectors. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 


Dyers and Bleachers. 


Glenlyon Dye Works. 
Standard Bleachery Co. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Fnishing 
Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., W. H. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 


Psarski de as | Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 


Dyestuffs. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Avery Chemical Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 


‘0. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Kalle & Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Dynamos and Motos. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Crocker. Wheeler oC. 
General Electric Co. 
— Electric & Mfg. 
0. 


Electrical Machinery and Sup- 


lies. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler o. 


Elevators. 
Economy Eng. Co. 


Elevators—Portable. 
Economy Eng. Co. 


Engineers, Consulting. 
Cameron Septic Tank Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Sherman, W. F. 

Sirrine, J. E. 
Snyder & Raub. 
Spiker, Wm. C. 
Weller, Frances R. 


Engineers, Furnace. 
ellor Furnace Engng. Co. 


Engines. 
Buckeye Engine Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. 


Co. 
Morris Mch. Works. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Engravers. 
Alabama Engraving Co. 
Southern Engraving Co. 


Engravers and Stationers. 
Alabama Engraving Co. 


Extractors—Hydro. 
American Tool & Mch. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fans—Power. 
Clarage Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
General Electric Co, 
Howard & Morse. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Seymour, J. M. 
bed eens Electric & Mfg. 

‘0. 


Fans—Exhaust. 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 
Howard & Morse. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Feed Water Heaters. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 


Filters, 
Hungerforth & Aerry. 


Fire Alarm Systems. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Fire Extinguishers. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 


Fluted Rolls. 
Howard & Bulloughk. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Schofield & Co., Wm. 


Flyers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 


Thurston & Sons, A. G. 
Westcott & Sons, A. A. 


Frames, 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Gaskets. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Gauge Cocks. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 


Gear Cutting Machines. 
Whiton Mch. Co., The D. E. 


Harness—Loom. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness (o. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Knowles & Co., Wm. H. 
Scholes, John. 


Heating and Ventilating Ap- 
paratus. 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 


Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Despee Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Heddle Frames. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Humidifying Appa.iatus. 
American Moistening Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Mach. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, 


Indicators. 
Lippincott, A. C. 


Investment Securities. 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Turner, Tucker & Co. 


Jacquaids. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


Kiers., 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Knit Goods Washers, 
Birch Brothers. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
0. 


Knitting Machinery. 
Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Co. 
Jenkes Knitting Mach. Co. 
Taylor, Jas. 
Mayo Machine Co., Geo. D. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Lamps—-Incandescent and Arc 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co, 
ro Electric & Mfx 

0. 


Lappers. 
Potter & Johnson Mech. Cv 


lop Winder. 
aco & Pettee Co. 


Laundry Machinery. 
Bull, m. C. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Indigo Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany. 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

140 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
23 SOUTH MAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
317 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


210 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


1418 EMPIRE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 

580 HOWARD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
-30 ST. FRANCOIS XAVIER STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
28 WELLINGTON STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. 
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Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Shop. 
Stafford & Co. 
Stewart & Sons. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Lubricants. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 
Kellogg & Co., E. H 
Standard Oil Co. 


Manila and Sisal Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 

Measuring Machines. 
Elliott & Hall. 


Mercerizers. 
Lorimer Sons Co., Wm. II. 
Standard Bleachery Co. 


Metal -Polish, 
Hoffman, Geo. W. 

Mill Baskets. 
Hardy, F. H. 
Morris & Co. 


Mill Stocks. 
Turner, Tucker & Co. 


Mules. 
Mason Machine Works. 


Napper Clothing. 
Birch Brothers. 


Napping Machines. 
Birch Brothers. 


Oils—Turkey Red. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Oil Separators. 
American Tool & Mach. Co. 
Openeis for Cotton, Wool, Waste, 


Ete. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 
Ornamental Iron Work. 

Dufur & Co. 
Oxidizing Machinery. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Packing, Metallic, Etc. 

Bailey-Lebby Co. 

Powers Specialty Co. 


Paints. 
Brown Paint Co., Chas. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 
U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Patent Attorney. 
Ramsey, Geo. M 
Wedderburn, Jr., Alex. J. 


Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- 
chine Co. 
Kitson Machine Shop. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Pneumatic Conveyors. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 


Press Papers. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Presses. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Logemann Bros. Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 
U. 8S. Hoffman Co. 
ba. eres Machine & Press 
‘o 


Pulleys. 
American Pulley Co. 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 
Pumps. 
The Deming Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump 
Works. 
Leiman Bros. 
Morris Machine Works. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
Toomey. Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Railings. 
Dufur & Co. 


8. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


yarland Mfg. Co. 
Scholes, John. 
Stewart &Sons. 
Reels. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 


Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Saco-Pettee Co. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 


Reflectors. 


Nelite Wks. of Gen. Electric Co. 


Rewinders, 
Lowell Machine Shop. 


Rib Top Cutters. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Ring Travelers--Steel and Bronze. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Roller Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Roofing. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Brown Paint Co., Chas. H. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Johnston Paint Co.,*°The R. F. 
Lincoln Waterproofing Cloth 


0. 
Standard Paint co. 


Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 


Rope Machinery. 
Lowel Machine Shops. 


Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Saco-Pettee Co. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 
Saddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lub. Saddle Co. 


Second Hand Machinery. 
Toomey, Frank. 


Sewage Disposal. 
Camersn Septic Tank Co. 


Sewing Machines. 


Birch Bros. 

Marrow Machine Co., The 

Shaft Aligning Apparatus. 
Hess Bright Mfg. Co. 


Sheeting. 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 


Shuttles. 


Crompton .& Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Singeing Machineiy. 


Birch Brothers. 
Butterworth & 
Hussa, Teo. F. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Finishing 
Co., The. 
Size Kettles. 


Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Textile Machinery Finishing 
Co., The. 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds, 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
Modoe Co., The. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Tanner Co., Chas. §, 
Slashers. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., 

Globe Mach, & Fdry. Co. 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 

Slubers. 


Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Soaps. 
Am. Soap & Washoline Co. 
Modoc Company. 
Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. Co. 
Seydell Mfg. Co. 


Sons Co., H. W. 


H. W. 
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smoothest 


Warps. 





makes the strongest 


COTTON 


SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 
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Softeners—Cotton. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Modoc Company. 

Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Tanner Co., Chas. R. 

Zurn Co., The O. F. 
Spindles. 

Draper Company. 

Easton & Burnham Mch. Co 

Westcott & Son, A. A. 
Spinning Machinery. 

Draper Company. 

Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 

Howard & Bullough, American 

Machine Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Co. 

Saco-Pettee Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Spooling Machinery. 

Draper Company. 

Easton & Burnham Mach. Co. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 


Lowell Machine Shop. 
Saco.Pettee Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Spools—Metal. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Steam Specialties. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Steam Traps. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Steam Tu: bines. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Machine Co. 
Stencils. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Stop Motion. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, 
Draper Company. 
Globe Machine & Fdry. Co. 
Superheaters. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Tanks and Tubs. 
“Bowser & Co., 8. F. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co 


Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 


ply Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
Walsh & Wiedner Boiler Co. 





Tapes and Braids. 
Weinar Brothers. 
Telephone System s. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Temples. 
Draper Company. 


| Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


Thin Place Peventers. 
Draper Company. 

Thread Guides. 
Palmer Co., The I. E. 


Trade Mark Lawyers. 
Duvall, Jr., Edward. 


Transmission Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 


Travelers. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Trucks, 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 
Twine Machinery. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Twisting Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Fales & Jenks Mech. Co. 
Howard & Bullough, Amer'can 
Machine ©o. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Valves—Steam, Ammonia, Water, 
Ete. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Powell Co., Wm 
Power Specialty Co. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Ventilating Fans. 
Seymour, J. M. 
Clarage Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Coleman Co. 
Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Company. 
Entwhistle & Co., T. C. 
Globe Mach. & Fdry. Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 


Waste. 
Massasoit Mfg. Co. 


Waste Machinery. 
Howard &Bullough. 
Kitson Machine Shop. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
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SIZOL 


makes the best Cloth 
and least 


Seconds 


The Rittenhouse Hotel 


Chestnut and Twenty-second Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Distinctively Different 


The Rittenhouse 
offers exception- 
al advantages to 
transient and 
Permanent 
guests. 


Nowhere else in 
Philadelphia will 
you get the same 
homelike atmos- 
phere that you 
will at The Rit- 


tenhouse. 


Located just out- 
side the noise 
and confusion of 
the business sec- 
tion, yet within 
ten minutes’ 
walk of the rail- 
road. stations, 
shopping district 
and theatres. 


Milk, vegetables, poultry, eggs and drinking water from 
our Big Spring Farms in Chester County. 
An exclusive cafe—cuisine and service of the highest 


standard. 


European plan, $1.50 per day and up. 
American plan, $4.00 per day and up. 
R. VAN GILDER, Manager. 


Waste Washing Machine. 
American Tool & Mch. Co. 


Water Filters. 

Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 

Waterproof Cotton Duck. 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 

Waterproofing Machinery. 
Bireh Brothers. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 

Wate Softeners. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 

Winding Machinery. 

Foster Machine Co. 


Howard & Bullough, American 


Machine Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Taylor, Jas. 
Wood Preservatives. 
Carbolineum Wood Pre. Co. 


The Northeastern Co. 


Wood Working Machine 
Smith Machine Co., H. 





Woolen Machineiy. 
Birch Brothers. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works 

Draper Company. 

Leigh & a 

Lindsay de & Co. 

Lowell Mac ine Shop. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Phila. Textile y ga Co. 

Sargent’s Sons Co., C. 

Schofield Co., Wm 

Textile Finishing "Machinery 
Co., The. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 


Yarn Testing Instruments. 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 


Yarns. 
Arlington Mills. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Philade , Yarn Co. 
Riley c. E. 
Tolar & Hart. 
Whitman & Co., Wm. 
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Every Power User is vitally concerned in 


the economy and efficiency of his plant and can- 
not afford to overlook the best methods of trans- 
mitting Power. 


For example: 


The American Pulley 


ror 


made entirely of Wrouglt Steel is 45% lighter 
than a cast iron Pulley 
of corresponding size, 
and saves u proportion- 
ate amount of Power. 


Try It 


Sold by 
Dealers 
| FF Everywhere 


CLARAGE COTTON FANS PATENTED 
are the most mec ic ect fans 
ee THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 


built. 
: Clarage Foundry and Mfg. Co. Office and Works, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
301 E. North St. NEW YORK, 203 La Fayette Street 


Warehouses: { BOSTON, 165 Pearl Street 
KALAMAZOO,  26™ CRS. MICH. CHICAGO, 124 S. Clinton Street 





The Clarage Bearing 








Cost of Rope Drive 


Belt Drive 


In drives of 200 h. p. and up, and where the shafts 
are more than 30 feet center to center, the cost of rope 
drive will be from 15 to 50% less than that of belts, 
according to distance and size of drive. 


When you think of the far smaller cost of mainte- 
nance of rope drives, doesn’t it seem worth your 
while to investigate and compare further? 


We don't claim that rope transmission is best 
everywhere but we do know that it is best in an 
enormous number of plants that do not now realize it. 


< ; » a 
Pe So eee om 4 





Every progressive engineer will want to 






Send For Free Copy of 


“The Blue Book of Rope Transmission” 


This is the most complete reference book we 
know of, on rope driving—it’s really a text book 
for the engineer. Ask for a free copy today. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of “American” Transmission Rope 


63-65 Wall Street, ; New York City 
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For Fifty Years 
Dixon's 
Silica-Graphite 
Paint 


For metal surfaces has never failed to tell the 
same story of protection and durability. 
It will do for you what no other paint will. 


It is nature’s combination, mined only by us 
at Ticonderoga, N. Y. It LASTS LONGER, 
saving you money in labor and material. It is an 
efficiency paint. 

Railroads, cotton mills, etc., have used it for 
their maintenance painting for many years. It 
is THE protective paint, par excellence, for all 
metal work. 

There is no condition of service that it will not 
meet. 


Let us tell you. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 


DERN 


Are Too Important a Factor 
In Your Cost System 
To Be Ignored. 


Deming 


THE DEMING COMPANY, Salem, O. 


Hand and Powe: Pumps for All Uses 
Henion & Hubbell, Chicago. Dunn Machinery Co., Atlanta. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond. Moore-Handley Hdw. 
Co., Birmingham. C. M. McClung & Co., Knoxville. D. H. 
Hunter, San Antonio, Texas. 
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The Bailey-Lebby Co. 


AGENTS FOR 
Revere Rubber Co. REX FLINTKOTE 
“GIANT” seamless and roofing 

stitched Rubber Belt 

“GIANT” red sheet MIKADO roofing 
packing BAILECO roofing 
“REVERE” spiral and CQRRUGATED and 


ring Packin : 
SAMSON Piston Rod ‘CRIMP roofing 
We carry a full line of 


Packing . “taf 
We carry a complete line of Mill, Mining and Rail- 


REVERE GOODS road Supplies 
CHARLESTON, §&. C. 












| The Walsh co \\ eidner Boiler Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Manufacturers of 


BOILERS 


HIGH GRADE WORK ONLY 








This Concerns Your Business 












Does the public recognize your goods by its 
trade-mark ? 






Is your trade-mark imitated? 






Have you a deed for your trade-mark? 





The United States registers valid trade-marks 
to the real owners and issues a Certificate of 







ownership. 






Have you such a certificate? 





Congress enacted a new law relating to trade- 
mark registrations on February 20, 1905. 





If your trade-mark is not registered under this 
Act it should be at once. 






If it was registered in the Patent Office before 
the new law went into effect it should be reregis- 
tered. The repealed law was defective and Cer- 
tificates issued under it do not give full protection. 








The expense is small: Write for information. 


Edward: Duvall, Jr. 


ee 


724 Loan and Trust Building 


WASHINGTON, D. €. 
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The Original and only Genuine ij 


Graphite and Bronze 


Bushings, Bearings and Washers 
—ARE— 


' “Bound BROOK” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


They lubricate themselves. Used 
on all kinds of machinery. They 
mean 

Cleanliness 
Satisfaction 
Economy 


_ Graphite Lubricating Co. - 
14 Church St., Bound Brook, N. J., U. S. A. 


Over a quarter of a century of satisfied customers. 





Pester Diane Ww" *‘Reliability their main feature.’’ 


The manufacturing organization today is judged, not 
by what it says for itself, but by its’ product. 

Foster Products need no recommendation from us. 
They are vouched for by men in your own line—engineers 
whose word means something to you because experience 
has made them competent judges of matters in the steam 
line—experts in fact. 

Further, if another engineer tells you, man to man, 
that he has used Foster Steam Specialties for years and 
has never had a single instance where they failed to give 
satisfaction,— you accept his statement. 

When you write us for information, we confine our- 
selves to descriptive details and leave all else to the good 
reputation which Foster Valves have built for themselves. 


FOSTER ENGINEERING CO., 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Makers of High Pressure Regulators, Low Pressure Regu- 
lators, Back Pressure Regulators, Blower Valves, Free Ex- 
haust Valves, Class U Pressure Regulator, Excess Boiler 
Feed Pump Governor, etc. 


SOD PEOPENO WME. esccccccses cccnsdeccecececs Philadelphia, Pa. 
PIPES on babies oueduied btw deheccescedecdsee Boston, Mass. 
GE Wile dis 600s 0366660 6 o6deeeesonusedcaaed Chicago, Ill, 
i nT 662 oa hehecebuaheen¢soosshkdbabiia Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“CHEBECO” 


Genuine Balata 
Belting 


is suitable for all conditions 
where transmission of power is re- 
quired and is especially adapted to 
drives where conditions are the 
most severe such as Dye Houses, 


Stamp Mi.ls, Cotton Mills, ete. 





The following advantages are claimed for 
“CHEBECO” Balata Belting 
Ist. It is absolutely WATERPROOF. 
2nd. It will NOT SLIP thereby saving power. 
3rd. It is the strongest textile belt made. 
4th. It has a minimum of stretch. 
5th. It has GREAT flexibility. 
Every Belt Guaranteed. 


The Chesapeake Belting Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 








For the Control of Cyanide Solutions there is no 
better cheap valve than the 


POWELL iron PILOT 
‘ = DOUBLE DISC 
Gate Valve 


Whether you use it for 
tank service or for any 
other purpose in the plant, 
it will give perfect service. 


















There are two discs with 
ball and socket back and 
they are hung to a collar 
on the lower end of the 
stem by recesses. 










The wedging effect of the 
ball and socket back makes 
them easy to open under 
any pressure and absolute- 
ly tight when closed. 
















Your jobber can supply 
them if you insist. Look 
for the name “POWELL” 
cast on the body of every 
Powell valve. 









THEA Wo. Powe Co. 


DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES. 


CINCINNATI 
All Southern Jobbers Can Supply You 
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NASON 
STEAM 
TRAPS 


Ha v Lots of Imitators but 





Class B. 1 to 20 Lbs. 


NASON _ Steam 


NO EQUALS 


They're the best 
Steam Traps in 
existence, and 
combine 
ency with econ- 
omy. Built with 
one aim in view, 


effici- 


Traps give no 
trouble. They 
are simple in 
construction and 
easily accessible. 
All parts are in- 
terchangeable. 


In ordering 
specify the style 
trap suited to the 


ee ee ee ee 


pressure  condi- 


to give perfect 
tions. 


indefi- Class C. 20 to 70 Lbs. 
Guaranteed 


= Unconditionally 


Specialties and Supplies 


service 
nitely. 


Nason Mig. Co. 


Specialties and Supplies 
71 Fulton St., New York. 


Sidelug, 40 to 150 Lbs. 


New Surface No. 61-A, Planer 24 x 27” wide—made suit- 
able for cotton mills. Send for literature and prices. 


H. B. Smith Machine Co. 
Smithville, N. J., U. S. A. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


oo 
% 








FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Change a Losing Plant 
to Paying Investment 


No steam plant can reach its maximum of fuel 
economy without the use of superheaters—a 
broad but true assertion. Often by installing our 
superheaters a wasteful plant running at a loss 
may become a paying investment. Boilers not 
designed for high pressure or old boilers can be 
fitted with them and rendered serviceable. 

The Foster Superheater has many advantages 
in the way of saving fuei, of increasing efficiency 
of engines, boilers, pumps, etc., and of general 
economy, and we want the opportunity to lay its 


merits before all steam plant owners. 


Power Specialty Company 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Southern District Office, Brown-Marx Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 








J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CoO., 
Macon, Georgia. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 
Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 
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DEAN BROS. ue 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


NOTIN THE PUMP TRUST. 


JET AND 
SURF. ACE CONDENSERS puniien DUPLEX STEAM PUMP 


FORGED STEEL HYDRAULIC PRESSURE PUMPS (PATENTED) 
P UMPS FOR A L L Ss ER VICE S This pump has the simplest valve movement that has 
been devised for duplex pumps. 









Morris Machine Works 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y., and CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Centrifugal Pumping Machinery 
For Cotton and Woolen Mills, Dye 


Houses, Bleacheries, Etc. Send for 
Catalogue and prices. 


New York Office :-: 39-41 Cortland St. 
CAMERON & BARKLEY CO., Agents. 
Charleston, S. C., and Tampa, Fla. 

H. A. PAINE, Agent, - HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


HENION & HUBBELL, Agents 
223-231 North Jefferson St. - - Chicago, Ill. 


BLACKMAN Shafts, Pulleys, BOILER S For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting, Public Works at 
VENTILATOR Packing, Lacing, gues Low Prices. 
Pioneer, Positive, Powerful 


Perpetual, Popular, Peerless 


Removes a Steam, Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sib- 
Cools, Dries, Purifies ley, King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 


R d of Merit. ° ° ° ° 
a °. ae ta wes. High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- 
If you have trouble in tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 


your Acid, Dye, Engine or . H H ; 
Geying teva. we mieserink tors, Pipe, Mill Supplies, Castings. 
the Blackman Ventilator as 


a remed Co Itati : - 

free. Sead for bigniy tn. Foundry, Machine, Boiler Works 
teresting Catalogue to 

manufacturers. and Supply Store, 


MRO Ts CE AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 





Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


(iear Cutting Machines! 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR USE 
IN COTTON MILLS. HUNDREDS 
NOWINUSE. To by sn 
CIRCULARS. 


The D. E. WHITON MACHINE cA 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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Buckeye Engines | Gas 


have a reputation for relia- 
bility. They have had for 
64 years. When in need of 
power write us. Steam or 
gas, in horse powers from 


60 up. 


' Backeve Engine Co., Salem, Ohio. 
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Steam | 
























BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ALBANY TORONTO, CANADA 





Geisenheimer & Co. 
189 Front Street, NEW YORK. 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron, 









FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


117 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


' OEHLER WORKS 


Branch Offices: 
19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
136 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. - 
Atlanta, Ga. 







Aniline and Alizarine Colors. Aniline Salt and Oil, Aniline Colors. 
TANS A SPECIALTY 
ALGOL COLOR for Cotton dyeing. ; Fast to light, 
ica 8 Sulphur Blacks, Blues, Browns 
CHEMICALS 






The Latest and Greatest 
Achievement in Vat Colors 


Hydro-Extractors 


for 
Raw Stock 
Finished Goods 
Hosiery 















Undue HYDRON 
i BLUES 


Bottom Drive 

















No Obstruction in Basket 
20-26-36-42-54-inch 

——— Cassella Color Company 
The American Tool & Machine Co. 


INCORPORATED 1864 













182-184 Front Street, - New Yo.k 









BOSTON 
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SIZINGS 


occupy a place by themselves for 
actual value. Always standing 


first in quality but now greatly im- 
proved. 


One Trial Will Convince You 


THE MODOC COMPANY, INC. 
FERNWOOD, PENNA. 


WATER FILTERS 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


having an aggregate capacity of over 
fifty million gallons per day are in 
operation in the textile mills of this 
country. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Southern Representative 


H. G. MAYER, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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GLENLON DYE WORKS 


Frank A. Sayles, Lessee 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


SAYLESVILLE, R. I. 


DYERS OF FAST COLORS ON WARPS AND 
SKEINS COTTON, SILK AND VISCOSE SILK 


INSIST ON HAVING 


“GLENLYON 
BRAND" 


Safest and Most Reliable in the 
Market 


Fast to Bleaching, Crossdyeing and Laundering 


Write for shade-card, information and guarantee 





BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


Soluble Grease 
Soluble Wax 
Soluble Rosin 
Olo Soffene 


Turkey Red Oil 
Alizarine Assistant 


Castor Soap Oil 


Bleaching Oil 
Monoline Oil 
Snoflake Oil 
Soluble Oil Oleine 


Snoflake Softener 
T. R. Soap 


FLAXHORN—THE DELICATE FINISH 


Works and Office: ATLANTIC, MASS. 





Kalle & Co. Inc. 


530-36 Canal St.. - NEW YORK 


Sole Importers of the goods manufactured by 
KALLE & CO., A.G. Biebrich, o/Rhine, Germany 


Fast Colors for Cotton 


(vat dyes) 
Patented Thio Indigo Colors 


For Cotton, Wool and Silk, also cotton printing 


Sulphur Colors 


Direct Colors fast to washing, 
light and bleaching. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston Philadelphia 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Providence 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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MECHANICAL FILTERS 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 


A Battery of Three Pressure Filters 


NORWOOD FILTERS 


For the clarification of water, 
are not an experiment. They 
are in continuous operation 
throughout the United States 
and Canada, giving most satis- 
factory results and have proved 


their efficiency and economy. 





“THE MISSING LINK” Ask for Our Proposition 
IN YOUR EQUIPMENT 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Florence, Mass. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-554 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Basle, 


Saris _ fer The Society of Chemical Industry Switzerland 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Coal Tar Dyes of Every Description 


Ciba and Cibanon Vat Dyes Sulphur Dyes, Fast to Chlorine 
Direct Cotton Dyes Fast Chrome Dyes and 


Acid Dyes for Wool 









Sizing and Finishing Materials 





BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, 283-285 Congress Street CHICAGO, 145-147 West Kinzie Street 
PROVIDENCE, 13 Mathewson Street PHILADELPHIA, 50-52 No. Front Street 


Represented in Canada by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd., Montreal, 34 St. Peter St. 
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ANILINE AY | DYEWOOD Walter second oy an IMPORTERS 


6) RO) . » EXTRACTS 113 Broad St., Bo St n 13 32 ¢ hestnut St, Philadelphia 


Paterson 


WATE SOF TENING 
CO FR 

FIL-TRAT ION 

FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 

WM. & SCAIFE & SONS CO RPit  SetitegarHt. FA’ 





TE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., and DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


—™" SODA ASH - “ - - - In all commercial tests 
wie ile CAUSTIC SODA - - - In all tests <a i 
MONO-HYDRATE CRYSTALS, - :" Ib. = 21% lbs. Sal Soda 


SNOW FLAKE CRYSTALS, - 11b.=2 lbs. Sal Soda 
SOLE AGENTS 
WING & EVANS, Inc., 22 William Street, NEW YORK. 


PIECE MERCERIZING, BLEACHING, DYEING AND 
FINISHING 


Fine Cotton Goods and Embroideries 









= = i A= pers 


oS ae eo 


Se oe STANDARD BLEACHERIES, CARLTON HILL, N. J. 
Capacity 500,000 yards daily. 













CHAS. S. TANNER GO., Providence, R. I. 


Established 1866 
Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrines 
Specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing, Weighting, Etc. 









TITANIUM SALT 


Developes fine yellows on cotton from 
a tannin treated fibre without dye. 


EASTERN CHEMICAL CO. 


BOSTON 


The Lippincott Indicator 


REDUCING WHEEL AND PLANIMETER 


You'll get better value for your money 
with a Lippincott Indicator outfit than you 
could possibly get elsewhere. We manu- 
facture a remarkably complete line and 
can give you an instrument at a price 
which will fit your pocketbook. 


f WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 


} A. C. LIPPINCOTT 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


wi ay 


When in Detroit stop at 


| gy, HOTEL TULLER 


New and absolutely fireproof 


In the center of the Theater, Shopping 
and Business District. 


Has large Convention Hall 


“Grand Roof Garden Cafe.” 


Music from 6:00 P. M. to 12:00 P. M. 
Every room has private bath. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rates $1.50 per day and upwards, 
L. W. TULLER, Prop. 


Hotel Victoria 


CHICAGO 


alt a 














In the heart of wholesale, retail and theatrical district 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
$1.00 and up per day 
HALF BLOCK FROM LA SALLE DEPOT 
Corner Clark and Van Buren Sts. 


ELMER C. PUFFER, Managing Director 
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THIS IS TO KEEP YOU INFORMED OF OUR ADDRESS. 
Our Baskets need no ad- 
vertising: Their superiority 
=, is known to all. They last 
« for years after our address 
=| has been forgotten. 
All sizes and shapes. 
For all purposes. 


Our regis- 
tered Trade 
Mark dis- 
tinguishes 
from imita- 
tions. 


Pa and Manufactured by 


MORRIS & COMPANY, 


Groveville, N. J. 
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Soca sual COHOES, N. Y. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile Soaps and Soap Powders 


In the United States, for all Cotton Mill Uses 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 












THE CHILD THAT TOILETH NOT 


The Story of a Government Investigation. 






“They toil not, neither do they spin; even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 


By THOMAS R. DAWLEY, JR. 


Major Dawley’s book is the result of his experience 
as a special agent of the Bureau of Labor, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C., Congress hav- 
ing appropriated $300,000 to “investigate and report 
upon the industrial, social, moral, educational and physi- 
cal condition of woman and child-workers in the United 
States wherever employed.’ He was assigned to study 
the condition of the families on the farms before their re- 
moval to the Southern cotton mills, with the view of as- 
certaining the effect of factory employment upon them. 

Major Dawley found that the industrial development 
in the South defied adequate description, and that the 
representations made by certain politicians and labor agi- 
tators to the effect that the Southern cotton mills were 
destroying the lives of little children by the thousands, 
were false in their entirety. 

This is a book that should not only be in the hands of 
every manufacturer in the South, but manufacturers 
should see that it gets into the hands of those who have 
so unjustly maligned them for years. 


Large 8 vo, fully illustrated. Price $2.00 


THE GRACIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
115 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 


By F. B. Crocker and Morton Arendt. 





THE BLUE BOOK 


TEXTILE DIRECTORY 


A Complete Work on A. C. and D. C. Motors 







This is a work that we will recommend to all who de- 


FOR 1912-1913 


IS NOW READY 


and contains 375 new 





sire a complete and authoritative treatise on this subject. 


291 Pages Price $2.50 








SOUTHERN ELECTRICIAN, Atlanta, Ga. 







mills with the latest re- 






ports from all. 


ults 


















& 

Cotton Mills Dry Goods Com. Merchants E. Ive 
Woolen and Worsted Mills Cotton Goods Converters 
a Yarn oe 4 

8 Raw Silk Imp’t’s, Dealers, etc. 
Knitting Mills Cotton Dealers HALFTONE ENGRAVINGS FOR CATALOGS ~ COLOR PLATES 
Jute, Linen and Flax Mills Mattress Manufacturers UNE ETCHINGS AND ALL OTHER PROCESS WORK. 
Canadian Mills Wool and Hair Dealers 
Dyers, Finishers and Bleachers Waste Dealers and Mfgis. 
Fiber Brokers Wholesale Rag Dealers 





Office Edition, 1,100 Pages, Price $4.00 
Pocket Edition, 950 Pages, Price $3.00 


Circular giving full contents sent on request 


DAVISON PUBLISHING CO. 


407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN Co 
ENGRAVING <2: 


ATLANTA, GA, 











INCREASE YOUR EARNING POWER! 


Those who have studied men and workers in the different industries tell us that not more than 
one man in ten uses his own ideas in his work. The ordinary man lives in a circle of routine doing 
what some thinker tells him to do, and letting his own mental powers go to waste. 

Nine men out of ten never rise and they wonder why. The tenth man knows that success comes 
from energy mixed with ideas. He reads and thinks as a daily habit and he rises to the thinking job. 
Look around you and see if this is not true in your mill. 


REMEMBER TO EARN MORE—LEARN MORE 


Be a tenth man! If you are now an electrician aspire for the position of electrical engineer in a 
larger plant. Read—study and make it all count toward a reader’s and a thinker’s job. 

When you realize that all practical men started at the bottom, your chanceis as good as theirs if 
you follow their methods. Talk with them and you will find that they are constant readers and keep 
in touch with the new developments in both apparatus and conditions in their fields. 

For less than 5 cents per month ($1.00 for a two years’ subscription) you can secure through 
SOUTHERN ELECTRICIAN over 1,000 pages of vital information on the design, operation and 
maintenance of electrical equipment and systems. 

If you will preserve these issues you will have a collection of practical information and data that 
you cannot find in text-books nor secure from any ONE electrical man at any price, because he has 
not had the experience the articles represent. 

Send a paper dollar at our risk today. File your copies of SOUTHERN ELECTRICIAN and re- 
member that by learning more you will earn more. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRICIAN unin a: 
GRANT BUILDING SOUTHERN ELECTRICIAN 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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WHAT Ap You select your 
A MONTH magazines ac- 


cording to their 


WILL D0! worth to you and 


irrespective as to price. But you 







are not adverse to a bargain. 






Here is one. 






SOUTHERN ELECTRICIAN is a technical electrical 
publication for the responsible man. Its staff of con- 
tributing editors includes the names of nearly fifty 
widely known engineers. About 600 reading pages a 
year make up a veritable encyclopedia of electrical 
knowledge. To readers of Cotton we will send 
SOUTHERN ELECTRICIAN two years for one 
dollar. 










This is a money back offer. Your dollar — 
will be refunded if you are not satisfied. 


Southern Electrician 


Atlanta, Ga. 












1029 Grant Bldg. 
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DRYING MACHINES BIREPROoF 


AG . 





PROCTOR 

















The Proctor We also make 





Automatic and 


Dryers are built 








entirely of metal truck yarn dry- 


with all bearings ers, stocking dryers, 


my 
- 


dryers for knit goods, 





outside away from os 

th " f Proctor Automatic Dryer for Cotton, Wool, Hair, Silk, Etc.---All Metal. 
a Ths ee IT NEEDS NO ADJUSTMENT 

which make the Machines 





towels, etc. Cloth dry- 





ers. All of these machines 





not only absolutely fire give a maximum capacity 





at the minimum cost for 





proof but also very substan- 





tial and durable. operation and upkeep. 





Sectional Conveyor Used in PROCTOR Dryers. 


The PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Southern Representative, H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 






Dept. P. Hancock & Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sargent Automatic Stock Dryers 
FIRE- RESISTING 
The Standard dryer 


for modern cotton mill 
equipment. Ball bear- 
ing fans. 

Cast-iron and Steel 
Construction, with 


heavy asbestos insula- 
tion. No wood. 


Automatic Opening Feeders for soft waste, and for loose cotton in all conditions. Yarn Condi- 
tioning Machines. Cotton Waste Willows. 
Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Established 1852 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 






te ‘ ye a 
een 
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BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY 


CALENDERS 
HYDRAULIC ROLLING AND EMBOSSING WITH PAPER, COTTON 
HUSK AND EXCELSIOR COMBINATION ROLLS (PATENTED) 
TENTERING MACHINES 


Tentering machines for Ginghams, Plaids, etc. Tentering Ma- 
chines for Worsted and Woolen Goods. Tentering Machines 
for Lawns, etc., and having patent Vibratory Motion. The 
above with either pin, spring clamp or patent automatic clamp 
chain. 












MERCERIZING MACHINES 
For Yarn and Cloth 


OPEN BLEACHING SYSTEM 
Jackson & Hunt (Patented) 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a 





SCHAUM & UHLINGER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 


Self Balancing 
Hydro Extractors 


Electric, Engine and Belt Driven 
Ask for Book Giving Full Particulars 


2 4 
OR TORT Br ee cere OY 





Machine “B.”” Top Engine Drive 





ere 





(Patented) 


DOES THE COST OF DYEING AND 
BLEACHING INTEREST YOU? 


Inform us name of the machine you favor and we will advise 






were 





you who have used it in competition with the Hussong with informa- 






tion touching upon the comparative results. 





Hussong Dyeing Machine Company, 
wed ee GROVEVILLE, N. J. 
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Tolhurst Self-Balancing Extractors "Economical ¢ Cotton . 
Dyeing and Bleaching 


In the Psarski Suiien: Machine 


Write for 


Catalog 
Today Saves Labor 


Saves Dyes 
Saves Drugs ” 
Saves Steam 
_ Saves Water > 
Over-Driven Extractor. eee 
Sulphur—Developed—Vat Dyes 
Also Done any Well 


Direct RAW STOCK DYEING— r ag ds sae goat Se castle én. 4, good condition as directly from bales. | 
Connected BLEACHING— —_ pond rae Ors Pr age nthe fogtesa fl epee ‘Ae REE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 
Electrically SKEIN DYEING. le Boil g Out—No mc gles—Yarns are left Smooth and in perfect condition for 


Driven Recemmende o dees 300 pounds te batch, SULPHUR, OR DEVELOF 2D 
reo lors Med Ne San lo io Dama 


mg 15 to 20 per ant fectee in Drugs | 
Open Top Extractor. a en an a 
& Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


Tolhurst Machine Works ———— CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


TROY, N. Y. 


The Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


Providence, R. I. 


Machinery 
for 
Singeing Bleaching 
Mercerizing Dyeing 
Drying Printing 
and 
Finishing 


Bleaching Kier fitted with Rusden 


patent circulator and super heater Textile F abrics and Warps 





ee ee et ee 


chat 


tee 
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FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


The model 12 cone winder has many patented features that 
reduce winding cost and perfectly finish the spinner’s product. 
It is, however, the simplest quick traverse machine ever built 
and has actually fewer parts than_before the metallic tension 
and slub catcher, increasing taper cone or differential motion 
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were incorporated in it. 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
WESTFIELD - - - - - - MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HILL, Southern Agent, Third National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 














3 oz. Box 10e..5 1b. Patl $1.00. Sold by agents 
and dealers «ll over the world 
Highest Award Chicago World's Fair 1894 
and Louisiana Expositicn Saint Louis 1903 
Established 30 years. Ask or write for free samples 
GEO. WM. HOFFMAN Co., 
No. 557 East Washington Street, INDIANAPOLIS, ; IND. 
Branch Offices, N. Y. City, Chicago, lll., San Francisco, Cal. 
“Makers Bar-Keeper’s Friend.” 


Holds Old Trade and Makes New. 
of every description and for every requirement in 


COTTON, WOOLEN AND SILK MILLS 


U. S. INFALLIBLE METAL POLISH PASTE 
The only metal polish that works quick and easy 
and keeps its lustre. It Dees not Deteriorate. 





THE E. HOWARD CLOCK COMPANY OLD BRUSHES REFILED 


ESTABLISHED 1842 : 
MAKERS OF We have one of the most up-to-date and best equipped 
brush factories in America, and employ only the highest 


On On OR On a Ge etre sits. skilled labor. PRANK H. HARDY, Agt. 


Boston, New York and Chicago Andover, Mass. 


WRIT! FOR FACTORY CATALOGU! 








For Fast Black Hosiery 
“BEST OF ALL” 


NEW 1912 SOFTENER 


FOR SULPHUR AND 
ANILINE 














Produces Beautiful Jet Black 
Goods Absorb Softener Evenly 
No Stains 


Hosiery Finishes Clean and Sweet 





Heavy Snow White Product 


Makes a Perfect Emulsion 











Will not separate 












Turkish Softener Glycerine Softener 


rere. Met ee a ee 


“HURRICANE DYEING.DRYING4"° FINISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES.ETC. 
/COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR 


BLEACHING, DYEING, SCOURING, 
CARBONIZING, CHROMING, OXIDIZING, Etc. 


Belt-Driven FANS Motor-Driven 


PRESSES aide carta 


Lever, Hydraulic and Power Screw. FOR COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HAIR. Eee. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 GERMANTOWN AVE..PHILADELPHIA, PA 





